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Remarkable Remarks 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN—Short 
awful. 


A. H. Woops—I do not care to be 
known as a thinker. 


LorD NoRTHCLIFFE—Fifth Avenue is 
essentially a woman’s street. 


skirts are 


ARTHUR BRISBANE — Man’s 
working life should be 144 years. 


Mrs. LESLIE CARTER—The Old Fifth 
Avenue—that was the street I loved. 


minimum 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—Not one 
of us is working as hard as he used to. 


Louis SterN—Short skirts and bobbed 
hair have nothing to do with morality and 
efficiency. 


LOUISE FAZENDA—Everything in New 
York is charming except the subway- and 
thunderstorms. 


Roy K. MovuLton—lIf it gets money 
at the box office it is a good show, 
whether it is or not. 


Pror. PATRICK GEDDES—Civilization is 
high or low according as women are at a 
premium or a discount. 


Miss LILLIAN BAKER—The great need 
of our times is to give the women who 
can never marry something else to fill their 
lives. 


Pebbles 


Room—I see Jack had to have his dog 
shot. Was the poor brute mad? 

Mate—Well, he didn’t look very pleased 
about it—Princeton Tiger. 


“Do you want a job diggin’ potatoes?’ 
asked the farmer. 

“Yes, provided it’s diggin’ ’em out of 
gravy.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Ikey—Are you de young man vot safed 
my boy’s life from drownding? 

Pat—Yes, but don’t mention it; I just 
did my duty. 

ikey—Vell, vere’s his cap?—Stanford 
Chaparral. 

“L believe,” said the impatient man as 
he put aside the telephone, “that I’ll go 
fishing.” 

*Didn’t know you cared for fishing.” 

“I don’t ordinarily. But it’s the only 
chance I have of finding myself at the end 
of a line that isn’t busy.”—Boys’ Life. 


The Sultan was broke. The Grand Vizer 
had just informed him that the treasury 
Was empty. 

“I must have money!” he roared in his 
rage. “Somebody will have to cough up.” 
But, Heaven-born,’ murmured the 
and Vizer, “the coffers are empty.”— 
neeton Tiger. 


( 


‘‘n old colored man was burning dead 
iss when a wise guy stopped and 
{: “You’re foolish to do that, Uncle 
ib; it will make the meadow as black as 
you are,’ 
_ “Don’t worry ’bout dat, sah,” responded 
tnele Eb. “Dat grass will grow out an’ 
as oe as you is.”—Ladies’ Home 
urnat, 
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A HISTORY QUIZ WE MIGHT PASS. 
1. When was the war of 1812? 


2. From what province of France was 
Joan of Arc? 

3. Who is the author of Macaulay’s 
history of England? 

4. What two countries were partici- 
pants in the Spanish-American war? 

5. In what season of the year did 
Washington spend his winter at Valley 
Forge. 

6. Tell 


about the Swiss navy.—The 
Scalper. 


Opening Nights 
Sig Cylinder Love, by William Anthony 
McGuire, is a capital light comedy of two 
families who mortgage their homes to buy 


an auto. Wholesome, funny and well played. 
(Sam H. Harris Theater.) 


The Wheel, by Winchell Smith, is a well 
wrought, serio-comic gambling play in 
which virtue vanquishes vice and all ends 
“comfy.” Good, but hardly likely to repeat 
the popularity of the author’s previous 
success “Lightnin’.” (Gaiety Theater.) 


The Poppy-God. Somewhat gruesome 
portrayal of Oriental revenge by-the opium 
route upon a weak-willed but shame-faced 
coward, acted by Ralph Morgan. Several 
phases of the plot are now outworn. Color- 
ful and effective Chinese settings. (Hudson 
Theater.) 


Personality, by Philip Bartholomae and 
Jasper Ewing Brady. Even with such stars 
as Louis Bennison and Henry E. Dixey 
this modern play depicting personality as 
the key to success is not lifted above the 
average. Pleasant and clean, however. 
(The Playhouse.) 


Get Together has a cast of entertainers 
of international reputation. Fokina and 
Fokine, with their beautiful ballet dances; 
Charlotte and Nicholson, unexcelled on the 
skating rink; and Julia, Roxie, Lena and 
Jennie—the most distinguished four-legged 
comedians of the day—compete for honors 
with other fine performers. (The Hippo- 
drome. ) 


The Detour, by Owen Davis. A truthful, 
very human play of life on a tax-ridden 
farm. Augustin Duncan’s portrayal of the 
careworn, “land poor” farmer is excellent ; 
Effie Shannon as the farmer’s wife brings 
a lump in one’s throat as she counts her 
lifetime’s savings from the jar on the 
kitchen shelf. (Astor Theater.) 


Tangerine stands at the head of the mu- 
sical comedy class this season. Sets and 
costumes have the colorful charm of the 
South Seas; there is a real plot with some 
delightful satire on modern society; John 
S. Hazzard and Frank Crumit supply a 
laugh a minute; and Julia Sanderson 
dances and sings and smiles more entranc- 
ingly than ever. (The Casino.) 


The Triumph of X, by Carlos Wupper- 
mann, is an effort to discover the deter- 
mining factors in the destinies of the 
human race in some unknown influence 
different from both heredity and environ- 
ment. Unconvincing as it is, the play has 
moments of delightful humor and some 
splendid acting by Helen Menken and 
Frank Morgan. (Comedy Theater.) 
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By its fruits you must know it. 
The natural product of the oak 


is perfect acorns, just as the normal product of the 
Mimeograph is fine printing. If the Mimeograph 

fails to deliver exact copies of a clear original, some 

factor in the simple process is being neglected. With 
ordinary care its habitual hourly grist is five thousand 
finely printed duplicates of a typewritten sheet, form, 
blank, letter, design, chart, map, etc. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid upon the exquisite work which the 
Mimeograph turns out—much quicker than by any other 
means and at almost negligible cost. More Mimeographs 
have been sold than all other similar duplicating devices 
combined—to business and educational institutions through- 
out the world. Let us show you how the Mimeograph outfit 


will cut expenses for you now. Send for interesting catalog 
“E-9”—from A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Tarred and Feathered 


A First-hand Story that Every American Should Read 











The two communications that follow should be read and pondered by all Americans who have the honor of 
their country at heart. The first was written at my suggestion by the Rev. Philip Sidney Irwin, a white man and 
a British subject, who since the early part of the war has been archdeacon of the colored work of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church on the east coast of Florida. The second is an open letter to the people of Miami, Florida, 
written by Mr. Irwin’s immediate superior, Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, Bishop of South Florida, and published 


at the time of the tar and feathering. 


I can personally vouch for any statement that Mr. Irwin would be willing to sign. For several years before 
he was called to Florida he served as. rector of the Episcopal Church in Pomfret, Conn., four miles from the town 
where I am accustomed to spend my vacations, and during his rectorship we were on terms of friendly intimacy. 

This is Mr. Irwin’s first account of the barbarity inflicted upon him. Atrocious as it was, it pales into com- 
parative insignificance when one considers the action of the Mayor, Judge, and Commander of the Ameri-. 
can Legion, who permitted this man, who had broken no law, or done aught to merit censure, let alone punishment, 
to leave town under the circumstances he did. These gentlemen and all other constituted authorities of 
Miami should have guaranteed Mr. Irwin whatever protection he needed in carrying on the lawful and laudable 
work of his Master even tho they had to call out the state militia and the whole United States Army, and even 


tho my lost their own lives in the performance of their duty. 


HAMILTON HOLT 











Florida, after evening service on Sunday, July 17, 

in my Ford car, I was stopped at the entrance of 
the road leading to my garage by a touring car drawn 
across the entrance—the hood of the car was up and their 
seemed to.be some engine trouble. Another car with men 
in it was drawn up, in front of a house, immediately be- 
hind the first car. 

There was nothing unusual about the appearance of the 
men, or the cars being drawn up there. A man came from 
the first car and asked me if I had a monkey wrench, as 
they had engine trouble. I told him I had and got out of 
the driving seat and got the wrench from under the rear 
seat and gave it to him. I then said, I may be able to help 
you, and went over to their machine and stooped over the 
engine to see what was the matter. They then pinned me by 
my arms, put a gag in my mouth, blindfolded me, and then 
put handcuffs on and threw me into the car. As well as I 
can judge they drove for about half an hour. While driving 
thru the city they sang songs, as tho, I suppose, to sug- 
gest they were a joy-riding party. When out a little way 
they loosened up the gag a little and commenced to asx 
questions. They asked me if I was not a member of the 
Overseas Club. I said “No.” They said, “You’re a d d 
iar. We saw your name in their pamphlet.” They said. 
“You formed a branch of the O. S. Club here.” I said, “No, 
| had not.” They said, “You are a friend of Higgs” (a 
Methodist preacher, colored, in Key West, and a British 
subject whom they maltreated and sent out of the country 
a week before). I said “No.” 

They said, “You are a friend of Garvey and are going 
to bring him here to preach to the niggers and members 


(): returning from St. Agnes’ Church in Miami, 





The Facts: Told by tedium Irwin Himself 


of the United Negro Improvement Association.” I said 
“No, I have opposed the movement.” “Well,” they said, 
“you’re a d——d liar. Anyway you’re a white man preach- 
ing to niggers.” I said “Yes.” “Well, you’ve got to get back 
to Nassau in forty-eight hours. Will you go?” I said, “No, 
I am a British subject and my home is in Ireland.” “Well, 
no matter where your home is,” they said, “you’ve got to 
get out of this place in forty-eight hours. Will you go?” 
I said, ““No! I am here under orders from superiors in Or- 
lando and New York.” “We don’t care whose orders you 
are under,” they said, “you’ve got to get out of this in 
forty-eight hours or we’ll hang you, and all the kings in 
England and Ireland can’t save you. Will you go?” I said, 
“No!” 

By this time they had reached their destination and 
they took me from the car and after some whispered con- 
versation they again asked me if I would go. I said I had 
given them the answer and there was no other. They then 
proceeded to strip me, they took the handcuffs off and the 
gag from my mouth, but still kept me blindfolded, and 
threw me on the ground and proceeded to flog me, I think 
with a heavy strap. From time to time they would ask me 
if I would go. I merely shook my head. Then they would 
lay on again and curse me for an obstinate pig. After a 
while they thought I had fainted; then they held up their 
castigation and consulted together in whispers. After that 
they lifted me up and applied a coat of tar-coal oil and 
feathers, wrapped me up tight in some sacking and sug- 
gested they had a good mind to hang me, and would I go. 
I shook my head and said they could only hang me once. 
Again they cursed me and then threw me in the bottom 
of the car and covered me up and drove away. The other 
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car went ahead as a scout car, and from time to time 
would hold us back, I suppose till some traffic had passed. 
I did not know in the least where’we were. They slowed 
down a little and drove close to the sidewalk, opened the 
door and shoved me out. I rolled over once or twice to 
loosen up the bags around me, and then got the bandages 
off my eyes. I then saw a city policeman coming toward 
me. He soon recognized me and asked what had happened, 
and then we proceeded to the police station where they 
took all the particulars I could give them. I asked for some 
gasoline to remove the tar and feathers, but they said 
they had none, but that one of the men would drive me 
home. He. did so, and I asked him to drive me to the back 
entrance and I could drive my Ford into the garage. He 
did so. They had asked me at the police station if I could 
identify any of the men in the party. I said “No.” Or if I 
had any evidence who they might be. I said “No.” When 
the officer (Miller) put me down by my Ford I remem- 
bered the wrench. It was of unusual make and I asked 
Miller to wait a moment till I looked in the Ford and 
round about to see if the scoundrels had left it. They had 
not. I told Miller of it and that it might help to give us a 
clue if found. What was my surprize to see in the morn- 
ing papers no mention about the wrench! I drove the Ford 
into the garage, and then went upstairs to wake Kathleen 
(it was 12 o’clock) and ask if she had any gasoline or 
kerosene in the house. She had not. What her thoughts and 
feelings must have been to be waked up to see her father 
in such a condition I cannot say. 


went down and drew off about two quarts of gasoline 

from the Ford and proceeded to get off my coat of 
tar and feathers; after that a good bath, in the midst 
of which the sheriff and assistant sheriff were shown up 
and wished to get all particulars and any evidence I could 
give them on which to proceed. Next morning, July 18, I 
was at my office at the church at 9 o’clock. Numbers of 
people of course were coming in, Revs. R. T. Phillips and 
R. Palmer amongst others. They talked matters over and 
decided to send a telegram to Bishop Mann at Orlando, 
asking him to come as soon as possible. At 11 a. m. I was 
summoned before the grand jury. They had been charged 
by the foreman to inquire into the case and the charges, 
which some had made against me, of teaching, or ad- 
vizing, inter-marriage and social equality between the 
races. The grand jury seemed to give most of their time 
to sifting evidence of these spurious charges and very 
little to the endeavor to trace the instigators or perpe- 
trators of the crime. I was summoned to meet the grand 
jury again on Tuesday, the 19th. On arriving at the 
courthouse at 9 a. m. I found Bishop Mann and Mr. Phillips 
in the sheriff’s office, the bishop earnestly urging the of- 
ficers to pursue every clue and uncover the perpetrators 
of the deed, and they confessing their helplessness in the 
case in the absence of any evidence to guide them. 

The bishop appeared before the grand jury about 11 
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a. m. Finally at 12 o’clock the grand jury adjourned for 
lunch and told me that they were satisfied and did not 
wish me to appear before them again. The grand jury 
found no evidence to substantiate the allegations made 
against me. 

At 12.30 p. m. I was waiting in the courtroom while 
Bishop Mann and Mr. Phillips were in consultation with 
the mayor of the city in an adjoining room. While waiting, 
Judge Branning saw me there and came over to me. He 
said he was just about to send me a message, and asked 
me to come into his office for a moment. I went with him 
and there I found A. H. Hubbard, British vice-consul, and 
Jack Cleary, commander of the “Harry Leeds Post” of 
the American Legion. Apparently on the representation of 
Mr. Cleary, Judge Branning had sent for the British vice- 
consul and he (the judge) told me that he had asked the 
British vice-consul to take me under arrest for protection 
at the British vice consulate, for as represented to him by 
Mr. Cleary the gang which assaulted me were going to 
“get me” tonight and lynch me. I thanked the judge and 
informed him that the sheriff had very kindly offered me a 
lodging in the county jail. Mr. Cleary thought that the 
best thing to do was for me to leave the city on the 4.40 
train this afternoon. I would not give them my consent. I 
said that the bishop and the mayor of the city were dis- 
cussing the subject in another room. We then went over 
and joined them. Mr. Cleary made the statement that se- 
cret service men of the American Legion had found out 
that the gang who assaulted me were determined to get me 
that night and that the best thing to do was that I should 
decide to leave and that he might publish that fact before 
the issue of the evening paper. For the sake of Miami, and 
for the sake of respect for law and order, I hesitated to 
give such consent. It seemed such a miserable thing, and 
would bring such reproach on the city, to say that an in- 
offensive resident and worker in the city could not be pro- 
tected from a cowardly set of lawless ruffians. I said, 
“Mr. Mayor, I am sorry for you that you have just been 
called to rule over a city which cannot protect a harmless 
resident against a lawless mob.” He replied, “I can and will 
protect you. I shall set an ample armed guard around your 
house to protect you.” 

Mr. Cleary interposed and said if such a thing took 
place that probably the infuriated gang would set fire to 
St. Agnes’ and shoot up the colored town, and there would 
be a riot with the loss of many innocent lives and destruc- 
tion of property; in fact another Tulsa. 

The bishop said he could not ask me to stay in the face 
of such conditions. 

What could I do! I could not sacrifice the lives, or even 
risk it, of those committed to my charge and amongst 
whom I had loved to work. And yet to confess that mob 
law was supreme in Miami! Well, that was the burden for 
the constituted authority to bear. I said I would go by the 
4.40 p. m. train and with two hours’ notice my daughter 
and I packed a few things and left Miami. 


Bishop Mann Sums Up the Case 


Fellow Citizens—I have just come to the city of Miami 
upon hearing of the recent and most deplorable event, the 
atrocity perpetrated by a band of ruffians upon one of your 
notable and most useful citizens, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Irwin of the Episcopal church. 

I am confident that you all must agree with me in feel- 
ing the utmost horror and regret over this occurrence. 

But I imagine that the great majority of you do not 
completely realize it, inasmuch as you have no personal 
acquaintance with Archdeacon Irwin, nor with the details 
of his work in this region. 

There have been statements floating around to the ef- 
fect that he had been indiscreet in this and that way, that 


he had said this or that dangerous thing, that he had taken 
this or that obnoxious attitude. These statements, unsup- 
ported and unverifiable, have probably had some effect in 
making people think that while, of course, the outrage upon 
him could not possibly be justified, nevertheless it was not 
without some color of cause. 

Permit me, therefore, to make a statement to you with 
regard to the archdeacon and his work, to tell you how he 
came here, what he has been doing here and what I trust, 
by God’s grace, he will continue to do here. 

When I came to South Florida as bishop, one of the 
greatest problems that lay before me was the work among 
the colored people. It so happens, [Continued on page 130 
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The German-American Irreconcilables 


\nother Side of the New Hyphenism That Is Growing in New York 
By Rollin Lynde Hartt 


declines to recognize any such being as a German- 
American. Instead, it sees German Americans. Happy 
thought! If hyphens annoy, remove the whole embarrass- 
ment by not printing them. 
Nevertheless, the Fatherland’s editor said to me re- 
cently at his office in East Forty-second Street, New York, 
“German Americans have been made con- 


[Ne Fatherland, now styled the American Monthly, 


Americans saw Albert Paul Fricke tried for high treason. 
They saw Paul C. Hennig accused of tampering with 
gyroscopes manufactured for the Government. According 
to German-American records, “a woman was knocked down 
in the streets of New York for speaking German, and the 
courts discharged the brute without a reprimand.” Albeit 
in a milder form, the rebellion against Deutschtum con- 

-  tinues. Only seven New York 


scious of the hyphen by the war,” and a 
circular from the Steuben Society declares, 
“In this country the American elements of 
German origin or descent, after two hun- 
dred years of loyal and unselfish coépera- 
tion with the British-American elements, 
have been driven into conditions of racial 
self-consciousness and deep resentment 
whose full measure can as yet hardly be 
gauged.” 

In New York—today the third German 
city of the world, with 750,000 Germans 
and children of Germans and with a Ger- 
man-American vote approximating 1,250,- 
000—resentment goes especially deep. What 
wonder? Roebling, a German-American, 
built the Brooklyn bridge. Lindenthal, a 
German-American, built the Hell Gate 
bridge. Leutze, a German-American, painted 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 
Zenzer, a German-American, won the free- 
dom of the press. Acting-Governor Leisch- 
er, a German-American, was the first to 
suffer martyrdom in the cause of Ameri- 
can independence. Bergh, a German-Ameri- 








New York is: 


The largest Negro city 
The largest Jewish city 
The largest Italian city 
The largest Irish city 


The third largest German city 
in the world. 


Mr. Hartt has already 
sketched what this means in 
the cases of the Negroes, the 
Jews, the Italians and the 
Irish, in “I’d Like to Show 
You Harlem” in The Inde- 
pendent for April 2, “New 
York and the Real Jew,” 
June 25, “Made in Italy,” July 
23 and “More Irish than Ire- 
land,” August 20. This article 
on the German-Americans 
carries on the study of “The 
New Hyphenism,” and un- 
covers some of the hate that 
still smoulders beneath our 


high schools now have classes 
in German, and only 532 pupils 
studied German in New York 
last year. 

Mr. George Sylvester Vei- 
reck, thanks to his exuberant 
pro-Germanism in _ war-time, 
endured what still seems to 
him a most unmerited suc- 
cession of annoyances. Says 
he, “Bookstalls, coerced and in- 
timidated, no longer dared to 
display my magazines or my 
writings. It was made difficult . 
for me to obtain office space in 
New York. My publishers sud- 
denly requested me to take 
back my books. Mobs were in- 
spired by insidious newspaper 
campaigns to menace my house 
in a peaceful suburb mis- 
named Mount Vernon. After 
their visit the family council 
determined upon a strategic 
retreat to New York. My em- 


can, founded the S. P. C. A., August Bel- 
mont, a German-American, founded the 





“peace with Germany” 


ployees were alternately 
threatened with internment 











Manhattan Club. Drexel, a German-Ameri- 





and tempted with the offer of 





can, created the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Steinway, a German-American, established the famous 
piano factory. The Waldorf-Astoria is so named because 
John Jacoh Astor, a German-American, came from Wal- 
dorf near Heidelberg. 

Just now we talk of “blue laws.” It was German-Ameri- 
cans who gave New York its continental Sunday and, with- 
in the recollection of New Yorkers still in middle life, 
taught half its saloons to spell “beer” b-i-e-r, while the red, 
white and black waved over vereins and turn-vereins, and 
“‘leedle Cherman bands” played joyously in the streets of a 
city as German as it had once been Irish and as German, 
proportionally, as it is now Jewish. 

Not unnaturally, the war-time collapse of Deutschtum 
in New York brought pangs unutterable. Imagine the be- 
vilderment among German-Americans when the New York 
Sun eried, “The Germans are not human beings in the 
common acceptance of the term,” and the New York 
‘erald advocated the hanging of German-Americans to 
lamp-posts, and New Yorkers remarked to one another, 
“The only good German-American is a dead German- 
American.” Imagine their indignation when Mrs. William 
Jay, an American of German descent, led off in a tri- 
umphant crusade against German music, German plays, 
German opera! Meanwhile numerous German-Americans 
vere scared into changing their names, buying Liberty 
onds, shouting “Ve haf always sidudt mit de Alleys,” and 
ordering “Liberty cabbage” instead of sauerkraut. German- 


lucrative situations to bear 
false witness against me. The Vigilantes, a band of literary 
war profiteers, issued almost daily bulls and bulletins 
against me. The Poetry Society of America struck my 
name from its roll. My expulsion from the Authors’ 
League preceded the action of the Poetry Society.” 

Americans, and indeed a somewhat numerous minority 
among German-Americans, think Veireck got off with con- 
siderable less discomfort than he had reason to expect. 
Viewing the entire category of pains and penalties in 
flicted upon enemy aliens, they call them mild. To the Ger- 
man-American irreconcilables in New York, however, they 
appear monstrous. Not long ago these same irreconcila- 
bles demanded that a German-American be assigned a 
Cabinet portfolio in recognition of their “heroic services 
before, during, and after the war.” 

In New York City today you are seldom made vividly 
aware of Deutschtum. German liners, long since re- 
christened, bear new flags, new funnel marks. Germans, when 
seeking employment, introduce themselves as Czechoslovaks. 
No German uses his Muttersprache in public. Yet twenty- 
seven German-American Masonic lodges, one more than 
125 years old, still thrive. German-American newspapers— 
Morgen Journal, Deutscher Journal, Staats-Zeitung, Volks- 
Zeitung, and Herold—pay their compliments to “Praesident 
Harding” on the one hand and to the “Bolschewiki in 
Soviet-Russland” on the other. Occasionally the old spirit 
of German-American New Yorkers [Continued on page 127 
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The Three Russias 






By Preston Slosson 


into being in 1917. Territorially, it is a huge, sprawl- 

ing empire, and yet seriously curtailed by seces- 
sionist movements here and there. Diplomatically, it is a 
nation without a recognized government and without any 
discoverable consistent foreign policy. Politically, it is a 
class despotism, resting on a narrow franchise and a com- 
plex and indirect system of election which removes even 
the voter from any direct influence on the central govern- 
ment. Economically, it is a nation with practically no 
foreign trade, with its industries running on one-tenth the 
normal schedule, with diminished agricultural output, and 
suffering from the greatest famine of modern times. 

Russia stood at the crossroads in 1917. Three roads 
stretched before her. One was the old path trodden for so 
many centuries, the traditional despotism of the Czars. 
Another was the highway of constitutional democracy. 
The third path was the new despotism of Bolshevism. It 
is not too much to say that the fate of the whole world was 
bound up in Russia’s momentous choice. We can never 
know exactly what would have happened had Russia 
chosen the first or the second path. But some consequences 
would have been fairly certain, and it is worth while to 
examine these for the moment in order to measure the ef- 
fect of the Bolshevist revolution. 

Suppose that the Russians like loyal, honorable men had 
rallied around the Constitutional Assembly which they 
themselves had elected and which was based on the freest 
suffrage Russia has ever known. Suppose that the Bolshe- 
vist insurrection, originally the work of a minority, had 
been put down and that Russia had remained loyal to the 
cause of the Allies for the remainder of the war. What 
would have resulted? 

Not much in the military way perhaps. Germany was 
pressing forward into Russia like a knife cutting thru 
butter even while Kerensky yet held power. It is probable 
that in any case Germany would have dominated Poland, 
Finland, the Baltic Provinces and the Ukraine during the 
early months of 1918. Perhaps Petrograd would have fallen 
to the invader. But even if the Russians were compelled to 
fall back on Moscow, the mere fact that they remained “in 
the war” would have compelled Germany to keep a large 
army in eastern Europe. The tide of war would have 
turned sooner in the west and the armistice would have 
come some months earlier than it did. Brest-Litovsk was 
Germany’s greatest victory in the war, tho it was a treaty 
and not a battle. 

But the real advantage to the world of a Russia loyal 
to the allies would have come after the armistice. Russia 
would have entered the Paris Conference as one of the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers and deliberated on a footing 
of equality with England, France, Italy, Japan and the 
United States. Turkey would not have been permitted to 
massacre the Armenians, to keep Constantinople and to 
reéstablish her military strength in Asia Minor. A vic- 
torious Russia, always the enemy of Turkey, would have 
seen to that! Poland would not have been forced to extend 
her boundaries into countries where there is only a small 
minority of Poles; a democratic Russia would have agreed 
to Polish independence but would have insisted that the 
eastern frontier of Poland go no farther than the limits of 
Polish speech. Japan would not have had reason and ex- 
cuse for occupying eastern Siberia. France, allied to a 
powerful Russia, would have been less afraid of a German 
“revanche” and would have agreed with England that 
Germany must have a fair chance to recover prosperity. 
Best of all, the League of Nations would have been 
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strengthened immeasurably by the addition of another 
great Power with some 150,000,000 white inhabitants. 

No doubt a democratic Russia would have had internal 
troubles enough. Plotters, both Czarist and Bolshevist, 
would threaten her overthrow. There would have been some 
shortage of food and much shortage of transportation. The 
little nationalities of the Baltic and the Caucasus would 
have threatened secession. But there would have been a 
steady current of foreign trade between Russia and friendly 
and allied nations which would have done much to restore 
prosperity. There would have been less industry-wrecking 
communist experiment. The present famine, if not wholly 
escaped, would not have been aggravated by the short- 
sighted Bolshevist policy of confiscating the crops to feed 
the cities. Whatever measures of repression might have 
been adopted, it is not probable that liberal-spirited rulers 
would have suspended all civil and judicial liberties as 
ruthlessly as the Bolsheviki. Russia would have escaped 
thousands of executions and lynchings of her best citizens, 
and many intelligent “bourgeoisie,” now in hiding or in 
exile, would be using their talents to solve the problems of 
reconstruction. 


T is sad to reflect how much Russia and the whole world 

have lost by Russia’s failure to take the path of enlight- 
enment, democracy and civil freedom. But perhaps what the 
world lost in Russia’s choice of Bolshevism is no greater 
than what the world gained by Russia’s rejection of Czar- 
ism. Suppose that the old régime, unmodified, unrepentant, 
had been represented at Paris. Can we doubt that, elated 
by victory, Russia’s diplomats would have demanded the 
reannexation of Poland and Finland? Local parliaments 
might have keen granted to these provinces, but such par- 
liaments have been granted before—and taken away later 
on! The tide of Czarism and Rasputinism would have swept 
over all eastern Europe to within a few miles of Berlin, 
and it would threaten at any time to inundate Bohemia, 
Hungary and the Balkans, perhaps even the Scandinavian 
countries. Germany, confronted by the terror to the east, 
would remain militarist and perhaps monarchist. Sooner or 
later, England might be forced to save India or to preserve 
the balance of power on the continent of Europe by a war 
with the Russian bear as vast and terrible as was the war 
with the Prussian eagle. 

Russia, under the Czars, was strong but not free. 

Russia, under the republican régime of 1917, was free 
but not strong; after recovery from the wounds of war it 
would have been both free and strong. 

Russia, under Bolshevism, is neither free nor strong. 

We all want to see Russia both free and strong, but so 
long as she is not free perhaps it is well for the world that 
she is weak. Bolshevism has many faults, but it has the re- 
deeming virtue of paralyzing its own power to do evil. 


The Peace of Berlin 


N 1919 the United States took part in making a treaty, 

signed at Versailles, which united us with other nations 
in sustaining each other’s rights and privileges and in up- 
holding the general peace of the world. ‘ 

In 1921 the United States negotiated at Berlin a separate 
peace which secured our own “rights, privileges, indemni- 
ties, reparations and advantages,” while at the same time 
repudiating any obligation toward our comrades of the 
Great War or toward the welfare of the world at large. 

It is fitting and proper that the treaty of victory should 
have been signed at a city of the Allies while the separate 
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veace “without victory and without honor” should have 
been signed in the citadel of Prussianism. The Prussian 
spirit of national selfishness has defeated us. 


Defiance to the Skies 


HE big airship wreck in England has several morals 

for technicians. It may mean that construction has been 
insufficiently rigid, or that some less inflammable gas than 
hydrogen must be used, or that (as the experience of 
German Zeppelins in the war indicated) the airplane is a 
safer vehicle than the dirigible balloon. But there is just 
one moral for those of us who are not technicians: that 
man will never rest until he has conquered the air as 
thoroly as he has conquered land and sea. On the face of 
things it is absurd to hitch on to a big soap bubble and dive 
upwards into the illimitable seas of air. But it was just 
as absurd to cross the ocean in big iron tubs, or to be car- 
ried forty miles an hour behind a steam boiler, or even to 
mount that strong and ramping beast, the horse. Men 
will dare anything in the quest of some new way of moving 
farther and faster than their forefathers. 


War Liquidations 
By Talcott Williams 


AR liquidation is the great problem which people 
and party have so far dodged in personal plans 
and in party policy and platforms. 

The wisest example the Republican party can follow is 
its own policy after 1865. The Civil War closed with 
1,000,000 men under arms, a larger force under one com- 
mand than the European world had known save when 
Napoleon marched on Moscow. Our fleet mounted more 
guns than England’s and had a larger tonnage of iron- 
clads. The army was reduced to 50,000 men until the 
French left Mexico, and then to 25,000. After Custer’s 
defeat (1876) it was raised to 27,500 and remained at this 
force until 1898. For fifteen years no new war vessels, 
worth counting, were built and in 1880 our fleet was 
smaller than Turkey’s. Annual expenditures were reduced, 
taxes repealed and the debt reduced from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 a year. In twenty-five years three-fifths of 
the war debt was paid off. Direct military and naval ex- 
penditures were kept so low that military experts held 
them too small for safety; but the display of military 
efficiency in the Civil War proved adequate production for 
a generation as will the record of the Great War. 

Individually, we have all had a hope that war taxes 
would disappear and diminish as they did after 1865, when 
the income tax went in two years. The war taxes now are 
here to stay. Secretary Mellon is right in saying that at 
least $4,000,000,000 a year will be needed. This means high 
taxes. A very large share of this will be paid by about 
1,000,000 families, of whom those who take The Inde- 
pendent make a much larger fraction than they realize. 
You, gentle reader, will probably make a return on this 
tax as long as you live. 

By waiting and not going in at once we greatly in- 
creased the money cost of the war and greatly decreased 
the tax on life. We saved the Allies from utter bank- 
ruptey and history will probably rate the $10,000,000,000 
we loaned the Allies as more than Chateau-Thierry and 
the Argonne, tho without these last the Allies could not 
have won. 

President Wilson and his Cabinet not only dodged any 
plan for paying for the war, they enormously increased its 
cost. Being late, they hurried and hurry in war is colossal 
waste. By regulating prices the last administration could 
have prevented, for instance, Steel Trust profits. President 
Wilson refused to follow a plan, laid before him, to do this 
in the Shipping Board. This would have cut the costs of 
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the vessels built about one-half. He had no knowledge of 
big business. Neither had any of his Cabinet but Mr. 
McAdoo and his contact was not starred with success. 
Contracts on the “cost plus 10 per cent” led to needless 
outlay. We did no worse than England, but we could have 
done better. 

The Republican party has now the task of liquidating 
liabilities not even yet fully known. There is at least 
$2,000,000,000 to be defined and decided upon, a quagmire 
of floating debt, already incurred or to be incurred if we 
keep our flag on the seas and loan money by the hundred 
million to western farmers, cotton planters, exporters 
caught long on invoice and short on sales and to states 
that want lavish expenditure on roads, schools and to all the 
demands of the maternity, health crusades, pellagra, sleep- 
ing sickness, an Idaho canal to the Pacific, unlimited nitro- 
gen from Muscle Shoals. No one knows where we shall be. 
Three weeks ago no one in Washington knew that the 
Shipping Board—an eight-day clock if there ever was one 
—had been left wound up by the last Administration, so 
that the cuckoo would suddenly pop-out and peep: “I want 
$380,000,000 for the fiscal year, 1921-22, or I’ll stop!” 

A tax bill is not to be made in a day under these condi- 
tions. Congress is wise in leaving current taxes until the end 
of this calendar year. The Fordney bill was a necessary 
stop-gap, just as the old-fashioned day-laborer used to spit 
on his hands as a sign that he was going to lift it, what- 
ever it was. Democratic party papers are making the use 
we all do in any controversy, family, political or business, 
of Republican delay on tariff and tax bill; but in the un, 
certain condition in which Federal liabilities were left 
March 4, no comprehensive tax system can be worked out 
until Federal needs are known. 


UTURE policy grows clear as reports are made and 
votes are taken. The same national feeling which gave 
the overwhelming Republican majority a year ago is as 
strongly in favor of keeping this country a favored region 
apart, with high wages, high prices and high profits and 
high duties. This is hard on the seaboard which wants for- 
eign goods cheap and can get them cheap by sea. Railroad 
freights make them dear for the interior. The western 
farmer and the southern planter want the factory as close 
as possible to the farm and their Representatives and 
Senators are voting that way. Labor is of a like opinion. 
So is the eastern manufacturer. This is hard on the small 
fixed income in our cities and on the hope of foreign trade; 
but a poverty-stricken world is going to send out the 
cheapest goods we have ever seen. A laboring family in 
England is expected to live on $5 or $6 a week at present 
prices and 8,000,000 wage-earners, more than three-quar- 
ters of the whole, get this or less. German goods are of- 
fered lower than before the war. The British Board of 
Trade showed in a report before the war that for all our 
tariff raised prices our wages were still higher and gave 
the American laborer 100 per cent more purchasing power. 
The system which brought this about will not be aban- 
doned and a protective tariff is certain. The farmer as 
well as the manufacturer is for it for the first time. Such 
a tariff will, like all taxes, help and hinder. It is nonsense 
to say that the duty is always paid by the consumer. If the 
world supply is larger than the demand the producer will 
pay the tax to get the market. If not, the reverse. This 
country has a fifteenth of the world’s population and 
barring a few staples of tropical origin produces from a 
fourth to half of the world’s products. It draws prosperity 
from protection, when an island like England would be 
ruined by it. 

The excess profit tax is gone with the profits. It did not 
raise prices. It was wise when war profits were big. They 
are gone. A corporation tax is better. The surtaxes of the 
income tax ought not to be abolished. In the end they will 








not be. A probate tax with heavy surtaxes is the best way 
to reach large fortunes and bonds, now exempt. Andrew 
Carnegie, who was qualified to speak for great fortunes, 
favored a probate tax of 90 per cent for fortunes over 
$100,000. Not having Mr. Carnegie’s experience, I agree 
with him, tho I would not go quite so far. The abolition’ is 
wise of meddlesome taxes on sodas, sweets and so-called 
“luxuries.” 

But these are general matters. The root of the present 
situation is that Congress cannot enact a new tax system 
without waiting to know what revenue is needed. The 
Disarmament Conference may reduce demands. If, as the 
Republican policy proposes, Secretary Mellon be given full 
authority and responsibility for settling foreign debts, this 
is far better than casting this delicate issue into the caul- 
dron of Congress. 

This country can have ships'at sea if it pays a subsidy. 
American labor will not work at English wages. If cheap 
foreign labor is permitted our mercantile marine will not 
be American. Even with a subsidy the ships would pay 
nationally, but the flag and American wages cannot be had 
without it. Does a department store get any direct revenue 
from delivery wagons? Each is run at a loss. 


Drawbacks 


OTHING is perfect here below; every rose has its 

thorn; honey bees have stings; big dinners mean big 
bills; industrial civilization has its slums and strikes; the 
greatest city of the Western Continent has a mayor who 
doesn’t know arithmetic. Such is life! 


Economics: Lesson I 


HE great problem in public finance is the incidence of 


taxation. This means, how to make the other fellow 
pay it. 


The Wisdom of Viscount Bryce 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


Te occasional combination of age with vigor, and of 

the wisdom of age with unflagging interest in the 
world and its destinies, sustains our faith in the 
possibilities of life. It has not often been seen in propor- 
tions so impressive and so satisfying as in the career of 
Viscount Bryce. A student whose historical scholarship 
was recognized and certified before most of the men now 
prominent in research were born, a man of affairs who 
carried international responsibilities after most of the men 
who started with him had wearied and retired, he yet con- 
tributes to new knowledge, and yet stands among the 
pilots on the bridge of a fog-bound ship of state. 

The completion of a work of such magnitude as “Mod- 
ern Democracies” after the allotted three score years and 
ten was a great and altogether remarkable achievement; 
for the touch is firm, the memory sure, the vision clear. If, 
however, we supposed that it was Viscount Bryce’s last 
word, or last important word, we were altogether mis- 
taken. His addresses at Williamstown have been more 
than merely adequate to an exceptional occasion and 
worthy of it. They will stand among the most substantial 
reflections called forth by the European war and the at- 
tempt to create a League of Nations to prevent another 
devastation like it. They have been more than informing, 
more than interpretive; they have been compact of wisdom. 

It is the wisdom of Viscount Bryce that is impressive, 
and in these addresses he has shown us the nexus of his 
wisdom. It is revealed in three of his chief contentions. 

He unequivocally insists (against current prejudices) 
that ability is more necessary than education and pro- 
grams for the safety of the world; nature, as the psycholo- 
gists phrase it, is precedent to nurture. The world looked 
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in vain after the armistice of 1917 for the adequately greai 
man to inspire and intellectually to command its spent and 
bewildered peoples. Democracy is workable only if it begets 
and selects ability and ability retains ascendancy. 

Behavior, Viscount Bryce in a further contention warns 
us, is imperative. Good intentions are not enough. Disarma- 
ment must be disarmament, not talk, and it must begin 
now, or the bankruptcy of civilization is in sight. 

And third, Viscount Bryce declares that discussion is 
more vital than devices. A mechanism for adjusting inter- 
national relations has become necessary, but the pattern 
of it is a secondary matter. The essential thing is con- 
tinuing and responsible discussion (thinking aloud) by a 
representative body of men whose judgments will com- 
mand that respect and the assent which will be the only 
enforcing agency that we can count on. 

In these contentions Viscount Bryce discloses the core 
of his wisdom. He has principles, which he believes in and 
stands for; which he sees the grounds and implications of, 
and knows how to defend. He is a skilful diplomatist and 
in the good sense of the word an experimentalist or op- 
portunist, but he knows that some things have been settled. 
His principles are inductions from experience. 

Mr. Canby the other day in a thoughtful review of Mr. 
Paul Elmer More’s latest essays strongly defended the ex- 
perimental mood (and habit) against the assertion of 
principles. Whether there is a real issue here or not de- 
pends on what we should understand by principles. The 
day of absolutist, a priori principles we may hope has 
gone by; but inductive principles are relative. Between 
them and experimentalism there is no conflict in theory; 
to make none in practice is wisdom. Viscount Bryce has 
seen no such conflict in political theory; he warns us to 
make none in policy. 


When Ireland Is Free— 


rT\HEN, maybe, critics will not refer to George Bernard 
Shaw as “the famous English dramatist”; 

Kitchener of Kerry County and Wellington of Dublin 
will not go down to history as English generals; 

Tammany Hall will take its tiger away from New York; 

English statesmen will have leisure to attend to their 
business of ruling England, instead of spending their time 
in measures to conciliate or coerce John Bull’s other island; 

The Hearst papers will have to spend all of their time 
in fighting Japan instead of dividing their attention be- 
tween Japan and England; 

Admiral Sims can turn his attention to naval affairs; 


American politicians will have one thing less to worry 
about. 


Ireland and the League 

F the British Government and the Irish revolutionists 

agree that Ireland shall have what is called “(Dominion 
Home Rule,” one consequence will be that Ireland will be 
eligible for separate representation in the League of Na- 
tions Assembly, as are Canada, Australia and other Brit- 
ish Dominions today. Some interesting consequences will 
follow: . 

1. The League of Nations will have given Ireland a na- 
tional recognition which would not have been possible had 
the Covenant never been written. 

2. Irish-American opponents of the League will have to 
choose between repudiating Ireland’s new international dig- 
nity and abandoning their own hostility to the- League. 

3. We will hear less nonsense about Great Britain “con- 
trolling the votes of the Dominions,” for it is obvious even 
to the dullest that the Irish member of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly is not going to vote just as Lloyd George 
tells him to! The vote of the Dominion of Ireland will 
be more apt to subtract one from the number of delegates 
voting with Great, Britain than to add one to that number. 
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The War in West Virginia 


ROUBLE smouldering for several years in the Mingo 

mine region of West Virginia has burst again into 
active conflagration. The miners of Marmet, about ten 
liles from Charleston, the state capital, assembled on 
\ugust 23 to the number of about five thousand. The man 
whose name was signed to the original call for the meet- 
ing of miners disclaimed that he was responsible. Presi- 
dent Charles F. Keeney, leader of the union miners of 
District 17, issued a statement on August 24 declaring that 
he and his district officers heard nothing of the call to 
armed organization. From Marmet in Kanawha county 
the miners began a march south across Boone toward 
Logan and Mingo counties with the ostensible purpose of 
assisting the miners of Mingo county to 


early in the morning of August 26. By 3.30 in the after- 
noon the two officials reported by telephone that the march- 
ers had agreed to disperse and return home. John L. Lewis, 


president of the United Mine Workers of America, on 
August 29 issued a statement from Indianapolis that he 
was “more than willing to join Governor Morgan in any 
sincere attempt to prevent civil war in West Virginia and 
to lend aid to the constituted authorities in securing re- 
spect for the State and Federal laws.” 

He continues: “As the first and logical step in this direc- 
tion I suggest to Governor Morgan that he compel the 
surrender and disarmament of the Baldwin-Feltz private 
army now operating in the coal fields of the state. If this 
army of thugs lays down its arms to the Governor, he 
should also insist that they also surrender all their pri- 

vately owned munitions of 





form unions. A decided difference of opinion 
seems to exist as to whether or not the 
Mingo miners wish to form a union, to be- 
come part of the United Mine Workers of 
America. The marching miners say they 
do. The operators of the mines in Mingo 
county say that the miners there signed 
petitions in June asking the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education to make no 
finding that would commit the Mingo field 
to the domination of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The miners of Mingo 
county have issued no direct statement. 
The contention of the armed marchers is 
that the petition mentioned by the mine 
operators does not represent the inde- 
pendent and uninfluenced preference of the 
Mingo workers. 

C. F. Keeney and Fred Mooney, tho in- 
dicted by a special grand jury for alleged 
responsibility in the deaths last May of Am- 
brose Gooslin and Dan Whitt, have done 
what they could to stop the march of the 
invading union miners. This action was 
taken on the insistence of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Bandholtz, who arrived in Charleston 
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The call for Uncle Sam 














Keystone View 
his tent on Lick Creek is typical of the homes of West Virginia 


iiners who have been holding out on strike against the coal 
companies ‘ 


war, including huge stores 
of ammunition, rifles, side- 
arms, machine guns, mobile 
field pieces, and armored 
cars. Governor Morgan can 
disarm and disband this, 
private army of thugs if he 
will, and if he is really sin- 
cere in the desire to avoid 
civil war in West Virginia 
he will do this. Governor 
Morgan has publicly admit- 
ted that the employment of 
an army of detectives in the 
coal fields is reprehensible 
and indefensible. Having 
such convictions, his obvious 
duty is to drive them out.” 

On August 30 President 
Harding, after a confer- 
ence with Secretary of War 
Weeks, Generals Pershing 
and Harbord, and a delega- 
tion of citizens from West 
Virginia, issued a proclama- 
tion calling upon the armed 
marchers, who took up arms 
again, saying the state constabulary had broken faith, to 
disperse and return to their homes by noon of Septem- 
ber 1. This action was taken after Governor Morgan had 
acknowledged the inability of the state constabulary to 
deal adequately with the situation. At the same time in- 
structions were issued to officers in charge of Cump Dix 
to have one regiment of infantry, comprising 1000 officers 

-and men, in readiness for dispatch to the threatened ter- 
ritory. 

Active hostilities occurred in the deaths of a deputy 
sheriff and a miner on August 31 at the boundary line of 
Boone and Logan counties. On the Logan side the defense 
against invasion was taken over by hastily organized vol- 
unteer bands consisting largely of clerks, business men, 
teachers, preachers and house-holders. Guerrilla warfare 
continued for severa! days, with no conspicuous loss of life, 
the rumors were afloat that over fifty of the miners had 
keen killed. Airplanes, one of which fell to the ground with 
the death of four of the five occupants, were sent to recon- 
noiter the scene of hostilities and to drop printed copies 
of President Hard‘ng’s proclamation. The “battle-line” was 
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reported to extend for twenty-five miles along the 
boundaries of the two directly interested counties. Machine 
guns were in operation. Trains were commandeered by the 
miners and sent back of the lines to bring up more of the 
attacking force. A deputies’ patrol was repulsed by the 
miners. General Bandholtz on September 3 telegraphed 
the War Department requesting that Federal troops be sent 
at once to Mingo County. 

Affairs then on September 4 took a decided change for 
the better. Four hundred miners surrendered their arms 
and returned to their homes. All factions united in welcom- 
ing the coming of the Federal troops, and the establish- 
ment of law and order. Fighting ceased along the Boone- 
Logan county lines. Deputies captured by the miners were 
freed. The two thousand Federal troops had not been re- 
quired to fire a single shot, and on September 5 Brigadier- 
General Bandholtz reported to Secretary Weeks that the 
situation was under control, and the miners’ army entirely 
dispersed. 


As Idle as a Painted Ship 


OW is the United States Shipping Board to put into 

operation the 700 idle vessels of its 1400 wooden 
fleet? Chairman Lasker announces that in a fleet of 280 
he received a bid of only $2,100 for each ship. These ves- 
sels originally cost the Government between $300,000 and 
$800,000. So far only five vessels have actually been sold, 
and those five ships for $5,000 each. 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
“Spurlos Versenkt” 


As to the “bare-boat charter” plan, one president of an 
operating steamship line thinks that the expenses are too 
high to permit more than a hundred vessels being taken 
over by charter from the Government. Ultimately, per- 
haps enough companies will be willing to undertake the 
supplying of crew, fuel and stores, and the making of re- 
pairs necessary to keep the boats in condition. In addition 
the bare-boat operator must pay charter hire, insurance, 
and interest on his investment, and the insurance is fixed 
on the valuation of the vessel, not upon the market price 
of tonnage. Chairman Lasker has said that the Government 
in 1920 lost $220,000,000 while operating the fleet. Only 
when business revives will the individual operator dare 
risk the investment. 

Another large steamship operator advocates a subsidy 
ty the Government, arguing that before the Civil War the 
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prosperity of the American Merchant Marine was created 
by a subsidy in the form of customs rebates on imports 
carried in American bottoms. Some members of the Ship- 
ping Board itself are of the opinion that to dismantle the 
ships altogether is the most profitable way of securing any 
kind of immediate return on the Government funds. 

Some of the attacks on the methods of the new Shipping 
Board center upon the fact that Congress in its appro- 
priation bill declared that not more than six officials of 
the board and fleet corporation, exclusive of the seven com- 
missioners, may be paid more than $11,000 a year. These 
criticisms have been answered by Elmer Schlesinger, gen- 
eral counsel of the United States Shipping Board, who de- 
clared that only twenty men, instead of forty as stated by 
critics of the Board, are receiving more than $12,000 a 
year. 

When the public takes into consideration that the ships 
cost $3,500,000,000 and that at least 600 are now being 
operated, the stupendous task before us demands that we 
obtain the best men in the United States to conduct the 
board on a business basis. That was the fault in the past, 
it was not conducted on business lines. 

A new manager for the Shipping Board district com- 
prising New York, Boston and Philadelphia has been ap- 
pointed in the person of August F. Mack, former president 
of the Cosmopolitan Line, whose management of his own 
company had resulted in a credit of $12,000,000 with the 
Shipping Board due to his successful operation of ships 
taken on assignment. No immediate changes in policy are 
contemplated except a drastic reduction in the New York 
office. force of the Shipping Board. 

The nine vessels originally operated by the United 
States Mail Steamship Company, after various adventures 
in receivers’ hands, are henceforth to be run by an ad- 
visory committee appointed by Chairman Lasker of the 
Shipping Board, the committee to act under the name of 
the United States Lines. The managing operators are 
W. Averell Harriman, A. V. Moore, and Kermit Roosevelt, 
T. H. Rosbottom has been appointed general manager, 
Under the supervision of this committee the liner “George 
Washington” sailed on September 3, flying the flag of the 
United States Lines. The other ships belonging to the newly 
transferred fleet will be operated as liners as rapidly as 
they can be put into condition. President Harding has ap- 
proved the payment of another million dollars by the 
Government for tickets sold by the former operating com- 
pany to prospective immigrants, and not redeemed when 
bankruptcy ‘proceedings were filed against the United 
States Mail Lines in the Federal court. 


Child Labor Law Challenged 


CTING under its power to regulate interstate com- 

merce Congress passed in 1916 a law forbidding the 
transportation between the states of factory products pro- 
duced by child labor. This law was challenged in the Fed- 
eral courts and finally declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. In consequence of this decision another law 
was passed to attain the same end, not directly forbidding 
the interstate transportation of the products of child labor, 
but levying a special 10 per cent tax on the firms engaged 
in the exploitation of child labor; a tax nominally for rev- 
enue but really meant to be prohibitory. It was thought 
that the law in its new form would meet the technical ob- 
jections raised by the courts. 

But Federal Judge Boyd of North Carolina, who had also 
opposed the first child labor law, now declares its succes- 
sor likewise invalid as an invasion by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the powers reserved to the states. This probably 
means that a test case will be carried before the Supreme 
Court to determine whether Congress can constitutionally 
use the taxing power to discourage an admitted public evil, 
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There are so many precedents of prohibitive Federal taxa- 
tion that most lawyers believe that the new law will be 
ustained in spite of the adverse verdict in the lower court. 


The Bonus Found Unconstitutional 


‘T\HE New York Court of Appeals at Albany on 

August 31 ruled that the State law providing for the 
payment of a soldiers’ bonus is unconstitutional. The ground 
taken is that the State Constitution in Section 9 of Article 
VII declares: “The credit of the State shall not in any 
manner be given or loaned to, or in aid of, any individual, 
association or corporation.” Five judges 
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service men to this proposal is that such a constitutional 
amendment could not be lawfully completed until some 
time in 1923, and that so many service men are now in 
financial straits as a result of their war experiences that 
it is cruel to expect them to wait for two years more be- 
fore they are relieved. 


Mexico Settles Her Oil Problem 


ROM Mexico City on September 4 was issued a public 
statement announcing that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment had been effected of the differences between the 
American oil companies and 





concurred in the majority report, writ- 
ten by Judge Andrews. Judges Car- 
dozo and Pound dissented in separate 
opinions. 

By a majority of over 700,000 the 
citizens of New York State had voted 
on referendum to grant all ex-service 
men a bonus of $10 for each month of 
service, with a minimum payment of 
$60 and a maximum payment of $250. 
The total amount of bond issue was 
estimated at $45,000,000, and prepara- 
tions had been made by State Con- 
troller Wendell to float the first ten 
millions of the amount. The bankers, 
however, on advice from their lawyers, 
gave their opinion that it would be un- 
safe for them to purchase any of the 
$10,000,000 issue until action had been 
taken by the Court of Appeals to es- 
tablish the constitutionality of the issue 
threatened in the State Constitution by 
Section 9 of Article VII. At the same 
time the financiers gave assurance that 
as soon as the constitutionality of the 
bond issue was guaranteed by court 
decision, they would proceed to pur- 
chase them. 

Judge Andrews takes the posi- 
tion that the Bonus Bill, tho passed by both houses 
of the Legislature, signed by the Governor, and rati- 
fied by a 700,000 majority vote of the citizens of 
the State, is “clearly a gift of the credit of the State 
unless it is a payment of some obligation which the 
State owes.” He insists that the bonu. is not the payment 
of an obligation to the soldiers from the State. The claim, 
if any, he asserts, is against the Federal Government. 
Judge Cardozo in his dissenting opinion declares that the 
claim of soldiers, whether wounded or not, for the bonus 
is founded on a moral obligation, and that therefore the 
credit of the State is not given away for nothing. Judge 
Pound holds that the credit of the State is not given away 
under any circumstances, since only the credit of the bond- 
holders is involved. In financial circles, however, the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals is received with satisfaction. 

The officers of the World War Veterans and of the 
American Legion, tho clearly disappointed, are not dis- 
posed to resent the decision of the Court of Appeals, pre- 
fering to start at ance on measures that will remove the 
difficulty of declared unconstitutionality. One measure 
suggested has been to employ the method of direct tax as 
it was used by the State of Massachusetts, which added a 
direct increase of $3 to each individual poll tax, and in that 
way quickly raised and paid a bonus totaling $9,000,000. 
The objection to this method is that the taxpayers of the 
State of New York are already sufficiently burdened. Gov- 
ernor Miller is in favor of a constitutional amendment 
that will enable the bonus bond issue to be made in ac- 
cordance with law. The chief objection on the part of ex- 
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“T can’t eat flowers” 


the Mexican Government. 
Secretary of the Treasury 
De la Huerta declares: 


The results of the conference 
are not detrimental to the na- 
tional policy of our Govern- 
ment. An agreement has been 
reached which is favorable to 
both sides. The new system for 
the collection of the export duty 
on oil provided in the decree of 
June 7 has been established that 
this payment shall be made 
every three months instead of 
monthly, as stipulated by the 
decree. Some minor points re- 
main pending, which will be 
settled after the arrival of the 
oil presidents in New York, 
where they will be obliged to 
secure further data for the pur- ~ 
pose. A definite statement of 
the arrangements will be pub- 
lished as soon as these details 
are accepted. 

President Obregon from 
Chapultepec Castle gave fur- 
ther comment: 

I believe that the arrange- 
ments made will be _ highly 
advantageous to our country, 
while they show the _ good- 
will which animated both sides 
thruout the conferences’ in 
the effort to solve the dif- 
ficulties which had arisen in the oil question. The fact that 
work will be resumed in the oil regions immediately is indeed 
cause for great satisfaction. It will benefit the entire republic. 
Besides, this establishes a precedent that, no matter what diffi- 
culties may arise, this question will be settled at once directly 
with the Government, without any intermediary. lt is easy to 
understand that this constitutes a great advance over what has 
been done in the past. The presidents of the oil companies were 
here tonight to say farewell. I am under the impression that they 
are satisfied with the results they obtained. 


The news of the successful termination of the confer- 
ence was received in Tampico with rejoicing. The im- 
mediate result will be the resumption of oil operations in 
the Tampico region by American petroleum companies and 
the payment of postponed taxes, with the lifting of the 
Government embargo on the companies’ fund and oil in 
storage. In Mexico City the following day the national 
exchange rates struck a new high level in the general 
optimism that follows the announcement of the success of 
the conference. 
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Our Separate Peace 


RESIDENT Harding’s peace program has reached its 

second stage. The first was the resolution declaring the 
state of war between the United States on the one hand 
and Germany and Austria-Hungary on the other at an 
end. The second stage is the separate treaty of peace with 
Germany, necessitated by the failure of the Senate to ratify’ 
the Treaty of Versailles. This treaty was signed at Berlin 
on August 25, Foreign Minister Rosen acting for Germany 
and Commissioner Ellis Dresel representing the United 
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States. The third stage will, of course, be the disarmament 
conference at Washington, which it is hoped will in some 
way, as yet undefined, lead to an “association of nations” 
replacing the repudiated League. 

The peace treaty with Germany in its preamble recites 
the Congressional peace resolution which “reserved” Ameri- 
can rights acquired under the Treaty of Versailles. Then 

follows Article I, by which Germany accords to the United 
' States “all the rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations 


or advantages specified in the aforesaid joint resolution.” , 


Article II contains the gist of the treaty. It selects from 
the Treaty of Versailles all articles relating directly to 
American interests and confirms them as between Germany 
and the United States, while refusing to underwrite any 
articles of mainly European interest or any artic!*s which 
relate to the League of Nations. The first clause vrants 
to the United States the use of the provisions of Part IV, 
Section 1, of the Treaty of Versailles; also Parts V, VI, 
VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIV, and XV. Part IV, Section I, 
provides that Germany renounces all right and title to her 
overseas colonies; it was necessary to include this section 
in the separate treaty in order to confirm our rights to in- 
terest ourselves in such Pacific problems as the island of 
Yap. Part V relates to German disarmament; Part VI 
to prisoners of war and soldiers’ graves; Part VIII to 
reparations; Part IX to financial stipulations; Part X to 
economic stipulations; Part XI to aerial navigation; Part 
XII to ports, waterways and railways; Part XIV to guar- 
antees of treaty enforcement, under which we are entitled 
to maintain an army of occupation on the Rhine; Part XV 
binds Germany to recognize other treaty arrangements 
with the Austro-Hungarian States and with Bulgaria and 
Turkey, also certain miscellaneous provisions. 

The second clause of Article II of the separate peace is 
a complete and emphatic repudiation of the League of Na- 
tions and all its works: 


That the United States shall not be bound by the provisions of 


Part One of that treaty, nor by any provisions of that treaty 
including those mentioned in Paragraph One of this Article, 
which relate to the Covenant of the League of Nations, nor shall 


the United States be bound by any action taken by the League 
of Nations, or by the Council or by the Assembly thereof, unless 
the United States shall expressly give its assent to such action. 

The third clause announces that the United States “as- 
sumes no obligations” regarding other parts of the Treaty 
of Versailles than those mentioned 
in the first clause of Article II. 
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The final clause of Article II simply provides that treaty 
stipulations concerning the United States shall be dated 
from the coming into force of the treaty. Article III pro- 
vides that the treaty shall be ratified “in accordance with 
the constitutional forms” of each country and take effect 
upon exchange of ratifications. 

Somewhat strangely, Part VII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was not mentioned in the separate pact with Ger- 
many, either among the provisions which we endorse or 
those with which we refuse to concern ourselves. Part VII 
provides for the trial of the ex-Kaiser and other German 
“war criminals.” 


The League in Session 


HE second plenary session of the League of Nations 

was convened in the Salle de la Reformation on Sep- 
tember 5 by Acting President Dr. Wellington Koo of China. 
Thirty-nine of the forty-eight countries in the League were 
represented, no delegates being present from Argentina, 
Peru, Haiti, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Salvador. The absence of representatives from six 
Central American States called forth a great deal of com- 
ment and speculation as to whether the abstention of the 
United States had affected them. Argentine withdrew last 
year. The delegates of Peru and Haiti are on the way. 
Delegations are expected from some of the other absent 
nations. 

In his opening address Dr. Koo asserted: “Every day 
that passes demonstrates that the League of Nations is 
not in any sense a superstate. It is a union of nations for 
the avoidance of the appalling catastrophe of war. It is a 
practical means for facilitating the conduct of interna- 
tional business and promoting the general welfare of man- 
kind, It does not seek to bind the members of the League 
against their will. Its purpose is to secure those common 
ends of peace and justice which the Government of every 
country hopes for and which the people of every land pas- 
sionately desire.” 

At the afternoon session Jonkheer H. A. van Karnebeek, 
Foreign Minister of Holland, was chosen president of the 
Assembly by a vote of 21 to 15, succeeding Paul Hymans 
of Belgium. His chief supporters were England and 
Japan. Gastoa da Cunha, head of the Brazilian delega- 

tion, backed by France and the 





The parts of the treaty to which 
we thus declare ourselves _indit- 
ferent comprize, in addition to 
the League of Nations clauses 
(Part I): 

Part II, delimitation of the Ger- 
man frontiers; 

.Part III, all the clauses concern- 
ing the political settlement in 
Europe; 

Part IV, Sections 2 to 8, covering 
German interests in China, Siam, 





Liberia, Morocco, Egypt, Turkey, = 
Bulgaria and Shantung; 

Part XIII, all of the labor 
clauses. 


The fourth clause recites the 
right of the United States to par- 
ticipate in the Reparation Commis- 
sion and other commissions estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Versailles 





Clams 
and supplementary agreements, = 
but adds that the United States aN 
“is not bound to participate in any Dae. \ 4 
such commission unless 





other Latin states, was second in 
the race. 

Hungary was the only new ap- 
plicant for membership, but the 
Assembly already had before it 
the application of Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Ukraine, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, Armenia and Lichten- 
stein. It was deemed possible that 
the Assembly might be called 
upon to pass upon the admission 
of Germany, and it was said that 
there were several member na- 


~ y tions who would sufport her 
poe claims for admission. : 

Wi nD, S Thirty-five Americans were 

: . present in the galleries at the 

y or J>N ISA opening of the Assembly—a 


larger representation than that of 
any other country except Switzer- 

land. Among them were David 
oft. Jayne Hill, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Miss Jane Addams, and former 
Congressman Charles G. Wash- 
burn of Massachusetts. The 
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elcct to do so.” 


Two birds with one stone 


United States was not mentioned 
on the floor during the session. 
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One of the first photographs of the wreck of ZR-2—it was taken only a few minutes after the big dirigible fell flaming into the 
Humber River 


The Downfall of a Dirigible 


ESTMINSTER Abbey on September 7 opened her 

doors in a memorial service for the forty-four 
American and British victims of the wreck of the great 
super-Zeppelin, which occurred at Hull on August 24. Only 
five of the crew total escaped. From the bed of the river 
Humber all but four of the bodies of the sixteen American 
victims have been recovered. The first of these memorial 
services was held at Howden, where the dirigible, the ZR-2, 
was evidently planning to land after a trial trip of nearly 
thirty-six hours in the air. At Hull on September 1 the 
funeral procession proceeded from the Guild Hall, led by 
the Lord Mayor and accompanied by the American consul 
and by units of the British army and navy, with officers 
from the United States navy at Hull, and representatives 
from the Air Service of both countries. 

The ill-fated dirigible was the mightiest airship ever 
built, larger than the British R-34, which flew across the 
Atlantic in 1919, and with a gas capacity greater than the 
German Zeppelin L-71, which was built during the war to 
bomb Paris. Her total length was 700 feet, just 150 feet 
longer than the hight of the Washington monument. As 
fully equipped almost as an ocean liner, she was the 
Titanic of the air, and met a Titanic’s fate. There were 
quarters for officers and for crew, a radio set with sending 
apparatus of about 1500 miles, wireless telephone, and 
electrical control systems thruout the dirigible itself, to 
permit of what seemed like certain safety. The cause of 
the accident, however, was evidently a weakness of the 
great steel girders somewhere amidships. As soon as the 
heavy nose of the dirigible began to part company with 
the rest of the ship, heavy explosions of the highly in- 
flammable hydrogen gas took place, rendering escape al- 
most impossible for the imprisoned crew. Men with para- 
chutes in hand were burned to death before they could 
work clear of the tangled and falling rigging. Most of the 
wreckage has now been salvaged from the shoals of the 
Humter river, and probably all of the bodies recovered 
that were not destroyed. 

In the coroner’s inquest it was discovered that the body 
ef Brigadier-General Maitland was found on the airship 
near the water ballast controls, which in emergencies are 
operated to insure the safety of an airship. Similar devo- 
tion to duty was reported in the case of Wireless Officer 
Wicks, who sent out as his last message, “Ship broken; 
falling.” Subsequent signals were sent out but they were 
unintelligible. 

The accident in England is not the only disaster that 
has overtaken the American dirigible service. Only a week 
later, on August 31, occurred in the hangar at Rockaway 
Point Naval Air Station another fire of hydrogen gas that 
destroyed the naval balloon D-6, the largest and newest 
non-rigid dirigible possessed by the Navy. Gasoline fumes 
are thought to have been ignited by a stroke from a work- 


man’s hammer just twenty minutes before the airship was 
to have sailed for the Lakehurst, N. J., hangar, left vacant 
by the destruction in England of the ZR-2. The D-6 was 
200 feet long and fifty feet in diameter fully inflated. She 
was propelled by two 125-horsepower Union type motors, 
and could make fifty-five miles an hour. She had a lifting 
power of about ten tons, carried 200 gallons of gasoline, 
and had a cruising radius of 1000 miles. 

The fact that the D-6 was equipped with the limousine 
type of gondola, completely enclosed, made it possible, the 
authorities believe, for the men in the hangar to escape 
before the balloon ignited. The trip to Lakehurst would 
have been her maiden voyage, tho she had previously madé 
several short test flights. Two small dirigibles and a kite 
balloon, not inflated, were also burned in the Rockaway 
hangar along with the inflated dirigible. The Navy Depart- 
ment has under way plans for several other ships of the 


. D-6 type. 


The German Republic in Peril 


HE assassination on August 26 of Matthias Erzberger, 

former Vice Chancellor and Minister of Finance, has 
precipitated in Germany a political crisis destined to prove 
a severe test for the Government. Erzberger, about to 
reénter politics after his victorious suit against Vice Chan- 
cellor Dr. Helfferich of the monarchistic reactionary party, 
was a supporter of the Wirth Cabinet and advocated ful- 
filment of reparation pledges. He had aroused the bitter- 
ness of the military and junker class, first by his Reich- 
stag resolution of July, 1917, offering the Allies a peace 
without annexations and indemnities. His signing the Foch 
armistice on November 11, 1918, added ta.the hatred of 
the Junkers that of the industrial middle class, who be- 
lieved that Germany could still have won the war. Several 
other attempts had been made to kill him, notably the one 
at the Helfferich trial by Ensign ven Hirchfeld, who is now 
under suspicion of having succeeded in a second attempt 
at murder. 

The Freiheit insists that primarily responsi ility for the 
crime rests upon Herr Erzberger’s leading political op- 
ponents: “The revolvers discharged in Griesbach, Baden, 
were loaded in the editorial rooms of the Kreuzzeitung, the 
Deutsche Tageszeitung and other Pan-German organs.” 

Vorwaerts is outspoken in condemnation of the National 
and German People’s parties, their leaders and their news- 
paper organs, whom it charges with moral responsibility 
for the murder because of their “unrelenting persecution” 
of the former Minister, who, it declares, “when the col- 
lapse came, had the courage to stand by the Fatherland 
and negotiate the armistice for which Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff begged on their knees after William fled to 
Holland.” ; 

The Reichstag had been scheduled to meet on Septem- 
ber 27 to discuss the peace treaty with the United States 
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and to proceed to ratification. It may become necessary 
to assemble the Reichstag earlier, tho the “Vigilance Com- 
mittee” of eight appointed by the Reichstag to keep an eye 
upon the Government during recess, has already expressed 
a vote of confidence in the efforts of Chancellor Wirth and 
his Cabinet to preserve the Government against the mon- 
archistic reactionaries. The formal attack on the Govern- 
ment was opened at Munich on September 2 at the annual 
convention of the German National Party. “Resistance to 
the Treaty of Versailles” was the slogan advanced by 
wildly applauded orators, who. rejected all fulfilment of 
pledges therein given. “In domestic politics we must be 
in the bitterest possible opposition and not shrink even 
from the overthrow of the Ministry.” Probably the real 
point of attack, however, on the part of the violent reac- 
tionaries is the tax program of Chancellor Wirth, which is 
to come up for settlement at the approaching assembly of 
the Reichstag. The proposal of the Government is “modera- 
tion and compromize between capital and the workers on a 
tax program of equitable apportionment of the inevitable 
reparation tax burden.” 

Chancellor Wirth continues in his communication to the 
“Vigilance Committee” of the Reichstag: “There is danger 
that the German nation may fall apart into socialistic and 
bourgeois halves, which must inevitably lead to civil war. 
We must counteract this danger. But I want to leave no 
doubt in anyone’s mind. If, despite all my efforts, this 
break-up comes to pass, then I shall stand on the side of 
the working class.” He holds that the reactionary and 
capitalistic class is seeking by overthrow of the Govern- 
ment to escape their just proportion of the indemnity 
reparation tax. In fact, the announced program of the 
German Right has been the popular cry, “No reparations, 
no taxation.” The issue, then, is one which has been clearly 
defined. 

The Government is receiving solid support in its hour 
of peril from the members of the Social Democratic, Inde- 
pendent Socialist, and Communist parties. On Wednesday, 
August 31, the day of the funeral of Erzberger in the tiny 
suburban village of Bieberach, Wiirtemberg, a mighty pro- 
cession of 100,000 men and women in Berlin made their 
way in an orderly fashion to the Lustgarten in front of the 
ex-Kaiser’s palace, to pledge their loyalty to the Republic 
of Germany. No interference was put up by the Nationalist 
and German People’s parties, their demonstration having 
been reserved for the mecting at Munich on Septem- 
ber 2. 

Simultaneously with the assembly at the Lustgarten, 
Chancellor Wirth and the Social Democratic President of the 
Reichstag attended at Bieberach the funeral of the mur- 
dered Erzberger. Some observers have advanced the shrewd 
suspicion that the Wirth government is using the assassina- 
tion to strengthen its own position, since even had Erz- 
berger lived to support the Republic, his many bitter politi- 
cal enemies would have rendered him more of a liability 
than an asset. At the same time, he and Chancellor Wirth 
were personal friends, and the German Government could 
not under the circumstances fail to act decisively and 
vigorously. 

There is need of such action. The ex-officers of the First 
Guard Grenadier Regiment have recently held a celebration 
of the anniversary of St. Quentin in the Franco-Prussian 
war in pre-war style. The first company of Reichswehr 
Regiment, No. 9, was detailed as a guard of. honor, in- 
spected by Prince Eitel Friedrich, who reviewed the parade 
and received the homage of the monarchists. Members of 
the Reichswehr, or Security Police, had previously been 
forbidden to take part in any of the Nationalist demon- 
strations. 

Former members of the German Imperial Army have been 
ordered not to appear in uniform without special permit. 
Publications which tend by their contents to advocate or 
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to provoke a violcnt change in the Constitution of the Re- 
public may be confiscated and suppressed within fourteen 
days after the offense, and the responsible parties pun- 
ished by fine and imprisonment. Under this regulation sev- 
eral powerful Nationalistic newspapers, including the 
Lokal Anzeiger of Berlin, have already been suppressed. 
Meetings, parades, processions and demonstrations likely 
to lead to disorder may be forbidden if they seem to en- 
danger the Republic. 

‘ The total effect of the political crisis precipitated -by the 
murder of Erzberger seems to be favorable to the Govern- 
ment, which on being forced into vigorous action has found 
itself stronger than anticipated. Even the German People’s 
party is said to be willing to enter a coalition Government 
if invited to do so. A stronger Government than ever, com- 
posed of all factions except the extreme radical and the 
extreme reactionary, seems about to be convoked. The Ger- 
man People’s party, tho committed to the program of se- 
curing by peaceable means a limited monarchical form of 
government similar to that of England, has been forced to 
come out openly against extreme reaction and unequivocally 
for the republican Constitution and Government. If the 
power of the Government can quell reactionary Bavaria, 
the Republic will be safe. 
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Saturday Westminster Gazette 
WITH APOLOGIES TO ALICE 


The porcupine is labelled “Ulster” and the goose “Sinn Fein” 


Ireland’s Refusal 


RELAND has rejected the British Government’s pro- 

posals for settlement of the Irish question on the ground 
that they are not based on the Dominion status for Ireland. 
De Valera leaves the way open for further negotiations, 
however, by offering to appoint plenipotentiaries at once 
on the basis of “government by consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

The position taken by Eamon De Valera and the Dail 
Eireann is that the Government proposals are not an inyi- 
tation to enter into a free willing partnership with the 
nations of the British commonwealth, but that on the con- 
trary the conditions Mr. Lloyd George seeks to impose 
would divide Ireland into two artificial and mutually de- 
structive camps. 

The real danger in the situation is the fear of. revolu- 
tion in Ulster. The British press, tho disappointed and 
even indignant over the Irish refusal, still is inclined to 
counsel patience and the acceptance on the part of the 
Government of the proposed conference of plenipoten- 
tiaries. From the south of Ireland come requests for a 
plebiscite. 
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The German-American 


Irreconcilables 


(Continued from page 117) 
finds a voice. “They have been too 
meek,” Dr. Edmund von Mach lately 
declared—“too willing to feed from the 
crumbs that fall from the table in- 
stead of proudly taking their seats at 
the head table where they belong.” 

A German nobleman, tall, striking, 
handsome and of rare personal charm, 
Dr. von Mach began his American ca- 
reer as an instructor in the history of 
Greek sculpture at Harvard. When 
the war in Europe broke out he be- 
came an apologist for Germany, con- 
tributing numerous weekly articles to 
the Boston Evening Transcript, which. 
by publishing them under a standing 
headline, “The German Viewpoint,” 
enabled itself to discount charges of 
violent and rancorous anti-Germanism 
and to discount those charges without 
befriending Germany. Probably no 
other one influence tended more directly 
than did these articles of Dr. von 
Mach’s to injure the German cause in 
New England. For example, when 
German artillery bombarded Reims 
Cathedral, he quoted La Revue Bleue’s 
complaint that the French had ‘long 





neglected their churches. Ergo, bom- 
barding Reims was entirely pardon- 
able and in fact meritorious. However, | 
there is a point beyond which a Ger-| 
man torpedo sunk the “Lusitania.” The | 
Transcript dropped Von Mach. 

Today he is a leader among the Ger- 
man-American irreconcilables of New 
York. At the scandalous “Horror on 
the Rhine” meeting in Madison Square 
Garden, where Teutons united with 
Celts in reviling America, Dr. Edmund 
von Mach presided, and when I got 
him by telephone the other morning 
and requested an interview, saying 
that, altho I would attack his position 
I would at least state it, his reply was 
characteristic. “You can help us,” he 
said. I took this to mean, “Our posi- 
tion is so logical, so righteous, so alto- 
gether praiseworthy that no possible 
attack can affect it.” 

What is that position? Before an-| 
swering, let me reproduce the verses 
written on Armistice day by George 


Sylvester Veireck and entitled “The 
Winners”: 
“Never on the winning side, 
Always on the right— 
Vanquished, this shall be our pride 


In the world’s despite. 


Let the oily Pharisees 
Purse their lips and rant; 

Calm we face the Destinies: 
Better ‘can’t’ than Cant. 


Bravely drain, then fling away, 
Break, the cup of sorrow! 
Courage! He who lost the day 
May have won the morrow.” 

Von Mach left town, so our projected 
interview never took place. I am not 
grieved. For one thing, I feel some- 
what reluctant to meet a man for 
whom in pre-war days I had an af- 
fectionate regard and who is now no 
friend of America. For another, the 





projected interview was needless, as 
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Accuracy 


From the simplest test of 
memory to the most elaborate 
specifications, whenever an 
order is to be given it is the cus- 
tom of the vast majority of 
people to put it in writing. 

This constant writing of or- 
ders is for the purpose of insur- 
ing accuracy. People are 
afraid to trust the ability of the 
one receiving the order to get it 
correctly, unless that order is 
put on paper. 

What a tribute to exceptional 
skill and training, then, is the 
record of the Bell telephone 
system. Last year more than 
eleven billion telephone con- 
versations were held over the 
lines of this system. 


Each of these billions of con- 





toward Better Service 


versations required the giving 
of an order to a telephone em- 
ployee. Not one of these or- 


ders could be put in writing. 


Some of them were given in 
loud voices, some spoken in 
murmurs, some clearly stated, 
some rapidly shot out. Yet so 
remarkable a standard of accu- 
racy exists in the service of the 
Bell System that more than 
ninety-nine per cent. of all such 
orders were correctly received 
and executed. 


No other business is sub- 
jected to such a test as this. The 
record of the average of service 
of the Bell System for the last 
few months is proof that the 
telephone has returned to its 
pre-war standard of practice. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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90% of your heat loss at doors and 
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Why Fight This 
With Fuel? 
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building over and over? 
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proof. Protect hangings, furnishings, 
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End rattling windows and doors. 


Use the Brighter 
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Houses are evenly heated. No cold 
spots. You are not driven from the 
brightness of the windows by chill 
draughts. Children are safe from 
cold air currents. Healthier, more 
cheerful homes result. 


The cost of Chamberlin 
Free weather-strips is less than 

you would think. An esti- 
mate by our engineering department, on 
the cost of your equipment, is free. Just 
send the coupon. 
Chamberlin strips are used on 85% of 
all weather-stripped buildings. These 
include public schools, colleges, banks, 
apartments, office buildings, churches, 
state and federal buildings, stores, hotels 
and private residences. 


You too want their protection and economy. 


They are guaranteed forever 
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already we knew his position. Like 
Veireck and like all the German- 
American irreconcilables in New York, 


he seeks to “gain the morrow.” Ger-. 


many is still bent upon destroying the 
Treaty of Versailles, and believes that 
by dividing her former enemies she 
can destroy it. To that end the Ger- 
man-American irreconcilables in New 
York are working. Eighteen thousand 
people attended the “Horror on the 
Rhine” meeting—object, to make 
America hate France. The Fatherland 
ardently supports Sinn Fein—object, 
to make America hate Britain. All thru 
the Fatherland’s gospel runs the plea 
for “a pure Americanism, untainted by 
British and French propaganda”—ob- 
ject, to “win the morrow.” 

Thus it comes about that German- 
Americans “driven into conditions of 
racial self-consciousness and deep re- 
sentment whose full measure can as 
yet hardly be gauged” profess “the 
Americanism of George Washington— 
America first, America only, one 
country, one flag,” while the German- 
American Citizens’ League of the 
United States opposes “the falsifica- 
tion of American history by the dupes 
and agents of Great Britain,” and a 
German-American enthusiast exclaims, 
“Anglo-Saxon domination has_ been 
the bane of this country. It has poi- 
soned our public life since 1776.” 
Away with “Anglomania!” Gott strafe 
England! “More than twenty-six out 
of every one hundred Americans are 
of German origin.” What said Gar- 
field? “The real fatherland of the 
people of this country is Germany.” If 
America declines to agree with its own 
Garfield, let the German-American be 
patient. “My country right or wrong; 
if right, to be kept right; if wrong, to 
be set right.” 

So earnest are these patriots in their 
desire to set us right that even Pro- 
hibition has disturbed them but 
little. The German-American Citizens’ 
League, it is true, condemns “the Pro- 
hibition amendment foisted upon the 
American people by an unscrupulous 
and determined minority as a breeder 
of death, corruption and contempt for 
law,” and the guests at Scheffel Halle 
and Alt Heidelberg gaze wistfully at 
magnificent steins now empty; yet 
why waste lamentations upon vanished 
Loewenbrau when confronted by the 
far more heart-breaking tragedy of an 
America calling England the “mother 
country” and still speaking “the King’s 
English”? The Fatherland, when ex- 
pressing its devotion to “one country, 
one flag,” professes also its adherence 
to “one language—the language of 
truth spoken in any tongue.” 

I have no doubt that Mr. George Syl- 
vester Veireck~spoke “the language of 
truth” as he talked with me at his of- 
fice in East Forty-second Street. He 
said, “I consider America’s participa- 
tion in the war a crime.” He said, 
“Germany lost the war by her mis- 
takes.” He said, “The ‘Lusitania’ was 
a mistake.” He added, “It was in 


reality much less cruel to kill a few 
babies by sinking the ‘Lusitania’ than 
to permit the killing of hundreds of 
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thousands of babies by letting Eng- 
land starve Germany; but the imagina- 
tion readily visualizes drowning, while 
it by no means so readily visualizes 
starvation. The German mind failed to 
understand this.” 

In justice to Mr. Veireck, I may re- 
mark that in beginning the conversa- 
tion I had expressed my hostility to- 
ward everything he stood for. He ac- 
cepted the challenge, and was amiable 
to the end. Moreover, I may remark 
that when a boy interrupted, to an- 
nounce that a visitor named O’Sheel 
was waiting outside, and I asked, “Why 
do you let the Irish drag you into their 
campaign?” Veireck answered, “We 
don’t. It is we who are dragging them 
into ours.” Could “the language of 
truth” go further? 

It could, and I wish it had. For there 
was no mention in our talk of the 
Treaty of Versailles, no discussion of 
“winning the morrow,” no confession 
that the demand for “a pure Ameri- 
canism untainted by British and 
French propaganda” masked a deter- 
mination to lend aid and comfort to 
Berlin. Instead, Mr. Veireck presup- 
posed on my part an inability to see 
thru a barn door. At one point in the 
interview he spoke of himself as 
“cerebral.” So are German-Americans 
in general. Aber, certain of them share 
his reluctance to notice that Americans 
may at times be as “cerebral.” For in- 
stance, in appraising the German- 
Americans’ “heroic services before, 
during, and after the war.” 

Who spouted pro-Kaiserism from 
soap-boxes in Newspaper Row up to 
the very moment of our recourse to 
arms? Who bought the Evening Mail? 
Who sheltered the German spies and 
helped them to operate? During the 
war—that is to say during America’s 
participation in the war—German- 
Americans displayed on the whole a 
very creditable self-restraint. A ma- 
jority were loyal in semblance. Con- 
siderable numbers were splendidly 
loyal in reality. The country over, Ger- 
man-Americans subscribed $18,000,000 
to the third Liberty loan. But who now 
complain, “Himmel! Under the Ter- 
ror, we were bullied into subscribing?” ° 
After the war, who hastened to or- 
ganize for international mischief-mak- 
ing on American soil? Who cheered 
for a “pure Americanism” that would 
give German-Americans a seat “at the 
head table where they belong’’? 

In prescribing a code of etiquet for 
the vanquished, it is no doubt advisable 
to be a trifle lenient. If “racial self- 
consciousness and deep resentment” 
are deplorable, they are at the same 
time natural. If a German-American 
still calls us “oily Pharisees,” well. 
what else should we expect from that 
particular German-American, consid- 
ering the afflictions he has endured? 
Nor is it surprising that, after the 
war, as before it, German-Americans 
should defend Potsdam and Wilhelm- 
strasse and their conduct in “a cruel 
war forced upon us by England.” The 
other day a German-American loaned 
me a one-volume encyclopedia of war- 
lore. It applauds the rape of Belgium, 
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the sinking of the “Lusitania,” the de- 
struction of Louvain, the bombard- 
ment of Reims Cathedral, the deporta- 
tions, the atrocities, the violations of 
international law. “Never on the win- 
ning side, always on the right.” Tho 
printed in “the King’s English,” it 
aims to perpetuate pro-Kaiserism 
among German-Americans and to keep 
always before their minds the Great 
Elector’s precept, “Do not forget that 
you are a German.” A malign volume, 
nicht wahr? Yet every war produces 
exactly such volumes. As Mr. Viereck 
proclaims himself a Freudian and, in 
a treatise of which the less said the 
kinder, essays to psycho-analyze Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, one may remark—not 
irrelevantly—that such volumes per- 
haps attest a “complex of inferiority,” 
the “censor” at work, humiliation 
whistling to keep its courage up. But 
one must at the same time recognize 
that this is a free country. If we in- 
vite German-Americans to _ tolerate 
“the falsification of history by the 
dupes and agents of Great Britain,” 
why protest if German-Americans wel- 
come the falsification of history by the 
dupes and agents of Deutschland? But 
leniency is bound to stop somewhere. 
When the vanquished continue to fight, 
systematically engaging in psychologi- 
cal warfare after the conclusion of 
military warfare, we object. 

New York appeared to think the 
“Horror on the Rhine” meeting a mere 
sporadic outburst of anti-Americanism. 
Senator La Follette and ex-Senator 
Vardaman knew better, and took pains 
to send telegrams aglow with sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm. With an eye to poli- 
tics, they have watched the growth of 
the German-American Citizens’ League, 
the multiplication of Steuben societies, 
the prosperity of the German-Irish al- 
liance in the United States, and the 
methodically organized campaign for a 
“pure Americanism,” of which, in a 
country “all out of step but Jim,” our 
German-American fellow-citizens, with 
their Irish-American coadjutors, are 
the sole advocates. 

Month by month, Mr. Viereck’s re- 
christened Fatherland pleads the cause 
of Sinn Fein. As regularly it excoriates 
England. It seeks to “win the mor- 
row.” Like the Steuben societies and 
the German-American Citizens’ League, 
it recognizes that an estrangement be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain would benefit Germany. A 
beautiful program! One country— 
Deutschland! One flag—the red, white 
and black! One language—the lan- 
guage of Deutschtum, spoken in what- 
ever tongue can loudest cry, “Gott mit 
uns!” 

Happily, there are German-Ameri- 
cans—multitudes of them—who hold 
all this in utter contempt. Like the 
hero of “Friendly Enemies,” they have 
passed thru an ordeal inconceivably 
painful, and emerged — Americans. 
When Mr. Viereck’s Fatherland comes 
eventually to discover how genuinely 
loyal they are, it will indeed do well 
to suppress the hyphen in “German- 
American.” And the “German” also! 

New York 
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Write now— 
for McCutcheon’s 
New Catalogue 


AINTY handkerchiefs, household linens, lin- 

gerie, negligees, waists, laces—lovely things 
which women use and wear—are delightfully por- 
trayed in our new Fall and Winter Catalogue. It 
contains 32 pages filled with sterling values. 


We will gladly send you a copy free on request. 


Everyone knows the high repute of James McCutch- 
eon & Co. for exceptionally fine household linens. 
But not everyone knows that ‘“The Greatest Treas- 
ure House of Linens in America”’ is also rich in the 
daintier, more irresistible articles of feminine wear. 


With the aid of our Catalogue you can enjoy the 
possession and use of McCutcheon Linens wherever 
you live. All orders, whether for delivery by 
motor or mail, are filled under our most careful per- 
sonal supervision. 
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Mediterranean 


Cruise 
OLLOWING the re- 


markable success of 


our Mediterranean 
Cruise of last winter, the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
announces a Cruise to the 
Mediterranean, sailing 
February 11th, 1922, and 
returning April 13th, on 
the Cunard Liner “Car- 
mania.” 


Sixty-One Days 
Our Exclusive 
Management 


Visiting Madeira, Cadiz, Gib- 
raltar, Algiers, the Riviera, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Fiume, 
Venice, Athens, Constantino- 
ple, Palestine and Egypt. 


Venice and Fiume included for 
the first time in a cruise sailing 
from. New York. 


Passengers have stop-over privi- 
leges with tickets good for later 
return on “Aquitania,”’ “Maure- 


tania,” etc. Other American 
Express offerings for Winter 
Travel include Tours and 
Cruises to Europe — South 


America—Around the World— 
China and Japan—West Indies 
—California—Honolulu. 


For further details call, write 
or ’phone the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


65 Broadway New York 
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ACRUISEnrLUXE 


- TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By the S.S. CARONIA of the CUNARD LINE 


Sailing from New York 
Jan. 28th, 1922—Duration 61 Days 


Strictly Limited to 350 Guests, 
travelling as on a huge private 
yacht with the utmost comfort 
in staterooms and on decks. 


The Itinerary includes visits to ~ 
MADEIRA, SPAIN, GIBRALTAR, 3 
TANGIER, ALGIERS, MONTE 
CARLO, NICE, NAPLES, EGYPT, 
PALESTINE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS, ROME. * 


Information and literature on request 
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THE NEAR EAST 


including Mediterranean Cruise, Egypt, os 77 
tine, Turkey and Greece; sailing Jan. 
and March 11. Write for detailed pm. 


TEMPLE TOURS ° =.Franklin Street 


Boston, Mass. 
The Independent invites inquiries from its read- 
ers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large and small; the 
best routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by 
land and sea; domestic tours, This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFF- 
NER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably 
known because of the personal knowledge pos- 
sessed by its management regarding hotels every- 
where, Address inquiries by mail to INFORMA- 
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‘(HALFONTE- 


HADDON FAL 


ATLANTIC CITY.N. J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finést cuisine 
Evety modern com- 
fort and service. 
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Bishop Mann Sums Up 
the Case 


(Continued from page 116) 


especially along the East Coast, a large 
share of the colored people are those 
who have come from the Bahamas and 
have been brought up in the Anglican 
Church. Consequently they have looked 
to the Episcopal Church in this country 
as their superior mother. I found on 
my arrival a number of congregations 
and in most of them the work not go- 
ing on very well. 

Several years ago I was able to se- 
cure the Rev. P. S. Irwin to take the 
place of archdeacon, with the general 
supervision of the colored work along 
the East Coast—his main charge nat- 
urally being in the great city of that 
coast, Miami. 

Mr. Irwin was qualified for this 
work in every respect. He is a gentle- 
man, a scholar, a man of the highest 
personal character, a man of the ut- 
most zeal, a man of abounding kindli- 
ness. I have had occasion to congratu- 
late myself ever since his arrival on 
the- result of his toil. He has greatly 
increased the congregations, he has 
built several new churches. 

Archdeacon Irwin has, of course, had 
very many obstacles to contend with. 
A great share of the colored people 
themselves are uneducated and are 
more or less given to disputes and fac- 
tions. From time to time there has been 
in this or that mission a _ certain 
amount of trouble. This trouble has 
not been caused by the clergyman, but 
it has come to him to allay, and he, 
therefore, has necessarily figured in it. 
Among other causes there has been a 
certain jealousy between the native 
American negro and those from the 
Bahama Islands. This has more or less 
come to the attention of some of our 
white people, and it has, of course, been 
known that Mr. Irwin has had some- 
thing to do in connection with it. But 
the trouble has not been caused by 
him; on the contrary, it has been for him 
to do all in his power to dissipate it. 

About two years ago certain charges 
were made against Archdeacon Irwin 
which were presented to me. I came to 
Miami, investigated them, and found 
them baseless. 

I am not, of course, saying that 
Archdeacon Irwin has been at all times 
infallible and has never made mis- 
takes. He is human, like the rest of us. 
I am not saying that he may not oc- 


| easionally have said some hasty things 





which he would later qualify. That is 
the case with most of us. 

But I do say, with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable, that the arch- 
deacon has always been loyal to the 
authority of the church and state, that 
he was an ardent patriot during the 
war, that he did his utmost. to raise 
troops for both English and American 
armies to serve in the war, and that 
he did much to interest his congrega- 
tions in such aid as they were able to 
give to our Government and our army. 

I have seen the statement or per- 
haps the insinuation, rather, that he 
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has taught race equality. He has un- 
questionably taught such equality as is 
described in the New Testament and 
in the Declaration of Independence--— 
the equal value of all human souls in 
sight of Almighty God. 

As for social and political equality 
under present conditions, he has not 
taught it, and he has steadily, and at 
some risk to himself, opposed the move- 
ments and societies which have under- 
taken to bring such equality about. 

As for another insinuation which I 
have seen in the newspapers, that he is 
advocating intermarriage of the races, 
I can only express my amazement that 
any human being should have ventured 
to make it, and I pronounce it a lie, 
whether deliberate or hasty. 

Let me very distinctly call attention 
to the fact that Archdeacon Irwin came 
here not at his own volition, not as a 
volunteer, but that he came here at the 
call of and with the commission of the 
Episcopal Church of the United States 
of America. It has been the policy of 
the Episcopal Church very largely to 
use white clergy in the care of colored 
congregations. The reasons are self- 
evident, While I am glad to say we do 
have a number of colored priests, yet 
it is generally for the advantage of the 
people that they should be under the 
charge of a white priest. Those who 
are most strenuous against what they 
style race equality ought to be very 
quick to see the reason of this. 

Recognizing as I do the immense 
value of colored churches with only col- 
ored ministers, I do yet think that they 
teach a religion in which the emotional 
is overstressed and the moral is some- 
what overlooked. Our church aims to 
teach a religion in which the moral 
will stand four-square and firm and 
the emotions will guide into the support 
of that law. And for this reason, also, 
we do desire a very large contingent 
of white clergy in our work among the 
colored people. 

I am greatly shocked at any thought 
of the remotest possibility of this ar- 
rangement of ours, white priests 
largely employed in colored work, be- 
ing interfered with in Florida. It 
would create enormous damage, if not 
the destruction of our colored work. 

In connection, I call upon you, to 
take such measures as shall warrant 
me in continuing the work upon its 
present lines. I call upon you to do 
everything in your power to secure 
full punishment for the perpetrators 
of this recent crime. I call upon you to 
make it certain that the good work 
which has been going on here for a 
number of years shall continue. 

You all desire the presence of this 
colored population. You all know that 
they are a necessary factor in the in- 
dustrial life of your city, and surely 
you must all be anxious that those who 
are to live in your city and to be em- 
ployed by you in so many lines of ac- 
tivity, shall be men and women who 
have been taught the moral laws as 
they have been revealed and enforced 
by the religion of the church of Christ. 

Yours truly, 
CAMERON MANN, 
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Tirro is the perfect mend- 
ing tape, a Bauer & Black 
product. It is made of ex- 
tra strong fabric. It is water- 
proofed to form an impervious 

wrap. Then one side is coated 
with an ever-sticky material. 

Tirro clings to any surface that is 
clean and dry. And stays stuck—to 
rubber, metal, glass, wood, fabric— 
anything. 






Being water - proofed, 
then rubber-coated, Tirro 
is leak-proof. Neither air 
nor water penetrates it. 


wide, 50c. For sale at all druggists. 
Use the coupon for a free trial strip 
12 inches long, together with our 
Book of a Thousand Uses, 
BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical 


Dressings and Allied 
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Bishop of South Florida. 





Entire Family 
Needs Tirro for Mending 


Tirro Saves Money 


Don’t throw things away. Let Tirro save 
them. Thus it pays for itself many times 
a over. So keep a spool handy at home, at the 

jes office, at the shop, in the automobile. Tirro 
comes in two sizes, on handy spools. 
“a, Prices in the United States: medi- 
um size, 34 inch wide, 30c; large size, 14% inches 
















Thus you can use it for stopping 
leaks in rubber hose, metal pipes, etc. 
You can use it as an insulator for elec- 
tric wires. Wrap it on a handle to 
make a grip. For all sorts of breaks, 
leaks and patches. Tirro lends itself 
to countless adaptations. 


It is ever fresh. It can’t spill. It 
can be cut to tiny pieces or used in 
quantity, 


It is easy to carry—it slips into the 
pocket, or tool box, or repair kit 
easily. 
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The Whole Story 


The various experts who advised 
President Wilson have collaborated, 
first in a series of lectures delivered 
in Philadelphia on the work of the 
Peace Conference and later in a book 
based on these lectures and now pub- 
lished under the title, What Really 
Happened at Paris. Gradually the 
truth is being pieced together, and no 
book has as yet made a greater con- 
tribution than this to the history of 
the peace settlements. Every author of 
any chapter was personally present in 
meetings of the expert commissions 
which worked out the details of the 
peace treaties and supplementary 
agreements, and the editor of the 
whole series, Colonel Edward M. House, 
was President Wilson’s most trusted 
confidant and colleag. Those who look 
for personal “revelations” in the Lan- 
sing style will be disappointed. If 
Colonel House has ever “broken with 
the President” he says nothing on the 
subject. Nor have we any Mr. Keynes 
out with a slashing pen to do as much 
harm as possible to the Treaty and its 
architects; rior a Dillon picking up 
casual scraps of gossip to amuse the 
reader and annoy the diplomats. The 
general verdict of the book, as ex- 
pressed by Professor Day, is_ that 
“When compared with similar bodies 
in the past, such as the Congress of 
Vienna or the Congress of Berlin, the 
Paris Conference faced vastly greater 
problems, studied its problems in a 
more scientific way, and sought more 
earnestly to harmonize its settlement 
with the principles of justice.” 

Naturally a book by many authors 
is unequal and exhibits divergent 
views, but in this lies perhaps its chief 
value. The best American books which 
have yet appeared on the work of the 
Conference—“Some Problems of the 
Peace Conference,” by C. H. Haskins 
and Robert H. Lord, and “The Making 
of the Reparation and Economic 
Clauses of the Treaty,” by Bernard 
Baruch—dealt completely with limited 
portions of the subject, the former be- 
ing wholly political, the latter wholly 
economic. But now it may be read in 
one volume from Professor Haskins 
why the Saar Valley was placed under 
the League of Nations, from Profes- 
sor Lord why he thought Danzig should 
have been given outright to Poland, 
from Professor Seymour on what prin- 
ciples Austria-Hungary was parti- 
tioned, from Major Johnson what the 
fuss over Fiume was about, from Dr. 
Bowman why the Turks were allowed 
to stay in Constantinople, from Pro- 
fessor Westermann what has hap- 
pened to the Armenians, from Mr. 
Hudson all about the little understood 
treaties guaranteeing the rights of 
minor nationalities in eastern Europe, 
from James Brown Scott why he ob- 
jected to “hanging the Kaiser,” from 
Thomas W. Lamont (perhaps the most 
interesting chapter in the whole book) 
the inside history of the reparations 
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settlement, from Professor Young the 
story of the economic clauses, from 
Samuel Gompers why he likes the labor 
clauses and why he disliked his Social- 
ist colleags on the Labor Commission, 
from Herbert Hoover how Europe was 
revictualled after the armistice, from 
General Bliss the strong plea for world 
disarmament which caused such a stir 
in the press when it was delivered, from 
David Hunter Miller how the League 
of Nations Covenant was drawn up, 
and from Colonel House what he thinks 
about it all. Most of these men were on 
Colonel House’s “Inquiry” and the or- 
ganization of the specialists on this 
now famous body is described by Dr. 
Mezes. The only work of comparable 
value and completeness to the present 
volume is the “History of the Peace 
Conference at Paris,” which is now 
being published in England under the 
editorship of Mr. Temperley. For those 
who cannot obtain the most thoro, 
authoritative but somewhat ponderous 
study which our transatlantic cousins 
are preparing, or who wish a work of 
similar high standard in shorter com- 
pass, What Really Happened at Paris 
is the final word. 


What Really Happened at Paris. The Story 
of the Peace Conference by American Dele- 
gates. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Two Angles on Labor 


Two books of really first class im- 
portance have come from Colum- 
bia University dealing with different 
aspects of the labor movement; one 
might say with the extreme opposite 
poles of the labor movement. The Labor 
Problem and the Social Catholic Move- 
ment in France, by Dr. Parker T. 
Moon, is a work which unites the most 
painstaking scholarship (there are 
1136 footnotes and references to sup- 
port or elucidate the statements in the 
text) with an easy and lucid style and 
an imaginative grasp of the spirit of 
French Catholicism. France is a revo- 
lutionary and democratic republic with 
a class-conscious and unsubmissive 
working class; it is at the same time 
a Roman Catholic country with ancient 
religious traditions. As a rule clerical 
France has been the enemy of revolu- 
tionary France, but not a few devout 
Catholics have hoped to reunite the 
sundered halves of French life and win 
the workingman to the Church by 
showing him that the Church is his 
friend. It is with this heroic and partly 
successful attempt to make Catholi- 
cism democratic and democracy Catholic 
that Mr. Moon’s book deals, and with- 
in its chosen field it is so complete, ac- 
curate and sympathetic as to leave 
nothing to be desired. 

The. Labor Movement, by Frank 
Tannenbaum, is written from the 
viewpoint of an I. W. W. leader whose 
scholarly tastes led him into academic 
life. The author combines a dauntless 
radicalism of theory with a studied 
moderation of statement; a combina- 
tion rare enough among active labor 
agitators. Its main thesis is that con- 






servative labor unionism, such as the 
American Federation of Labor, leads 
as logically to social revolution as radi- 
cal unionism of the I. W. W. type, even 
if the labor leaders themselves are sin- 
cerely devoted to existing institutions 
and averse to Utopian prophecies: 

A labor union is revolutionary in fact. 
It is not the expressed desire to change 
the world; it is the change already em- 
bodied if not completed. 

What a political party says it would 
like to do and what the labor union, even 
the most conservative in outlook, does, 
cannot be compared or described in terms 
of similarity. A labor union is a new 
realignment of social forces in the com- 
munity—a revolutionary, democratic, coép- 
erative grouping of men and women around 
the tools and the industry with which they 
are concerned, and the grouping has only 
one purpose and one result—the constantly 
greater control of the machine, the indus- 
try, the tool which happens to be their 
particular means of life and labor. 


The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France, by Parker Thomas 
Moon. Macmillan. The Movement, by 
Frank Tannenbaum. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


DeMorgan’s Last Novel 


Some people say that William De- 
Morgan’s novels are too long; the 
answer to which is, too long for what? 
One does not read books simply for the 
pleasure of finishing them and if you 
really like DeMorgan you can never 
get enough of him; his rambling, 
amusing, markedly individual style is 
a steady, restful joy from the first page 
to the last. He is one of those authors 
who is distinctly a taste. It is as futile 
to argue about him as it is to argue 
about oysters. But if you have never 
tried a DeMorgan novel, or an oyster, 
do, at once; you may be one of the 
elect. 

The Old Man’s Youth DeMorgan 
had not quite finished when he died. 
Mrs. DeMorgan has filled in the out- 
line of the tale as she knew it existed 
in her husband’s mind. It is done as 
quietly and unobtrusively as possible, 
tho the occasional swift summary of 
events breaks curiously into the 
leisurely narrative of the old man’s 
recollections of his boyhood and youth. 
It fs all delightful reading, highly to 
be recommended to all who have ac- 
quired the DeMorgan taste, tho not the 
best of his books, perhaps, to pick for 
a sample oyster. 


The Old Man’s Youth, by William DeMorgan. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Lands Little Known 


Next time the Red Gods call you 
and you cannot follow them read Roy 
Chapman Andrews’ Across Mongolian 
Plains. For tho travel books never 
really dispel the wanderlust, -they do 
manage to give you an illusion of hav- 
ing been away from home. 

Mr. Andrews is associate curator of 
mammals in the American Museum of 
Natural History and he went into 
China’s “Great Northwest” as_ the 
leader of the Museum’s second Asiatic 
expedition. This book is not a scientific 
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study, however, but a readable, infor- 
mal account of his trip, written for 
sportsmen and adventurers and lovers 
of the picturesque. There are thrilling 
tales of hunting in an automobile an- 
telope, which run at sixty miles an 
hour, of shooting wild boar and wapiti 
and mountain sheep. There are vivid 
descriptions of a land which few occi- 
dentals know, a land of rolling plains, 
of desert and forest and mountain, of 
a strange and colorful civilization 
which has changed little since the mid- 
dle ages. And the author is so en- 
thusiastic about it all that you can’t 
help enjoying yourself almost as much 
as he does. 

Sailing South, by Philip S. Marden, 
is about Central America and the 
West Indies, places more inviting for 
winter than for summer travel, but if 
you are planning a trip there next 
December this is a good time to read 
about it. It is a portion of the globe 
to which North Americans should be 
urged to travel; we know so little of it 
and we need to know so much. This 
book of Mr. Marden’s does not pretend 
to go very deep into the subject, but it 
gives picturesque glimpses of the sort 
of places you will see and entertain- 
ing information concerning the condi- 
tions you will find if you make a 
steamer trip to Cuba and Panama, 
Porto Rico and Jamaica. 


Acrose Mongolian Plains, by Roy Chapman 
Andrews. D. Appleton & Co. Sailing South, 
by Philip Sanford Marden. Houghton Mifflin 
Co, 


Not Like Its Name 


Blasco Ibanez’s last book, The May- 
flower, is very like a Sorolla painting, 
all sunlight and movement and vivid 
colors, but the strong, clean wind that 
blows thru Sorolla’s pictures is left 
out. Life among the Valencian fisher 
folk as this Spanish author paints it 
is active and colorful but dirty and 
sordid and brutal as well, and the 
story is like its background. Blasco 
Ibanez has a genius for writing of 
things that you don’t want to read 
about and doing it so well that you 
have to read about them. 


The .Mayflower, by Vincente Blasco Ibanez. 
E. P. Dutton & Co 


An Epic of Earth 


Growth of the Soil is the latest novel 
by Knut Hamsun, the Norwegian au- 
thor who, until he was awarded last 
year’s Nobel Prize for Literature, was 
almost unknown in the United States 
altho at one time he dwelt among us 
as a street-car conductor. Growth of 
the Soil is an extraordinary book. “An 
epic of earth” W. W. Worcester, the 
translator, calls it and that comes as 
close, perhaps, as one can come to de- 
scribing a book which it is peculiarly 
difficult to talk of in terms of other 
books. It is the life story of a man who 
cleared a farm, built a homestead, mar- 
ried a wife and brought up children 
in one of the wild tracts of the Nor- 
wegian Highlands, an elemental man, 
living close to the soil, working with it 
in partnership, as if the earth were a 
sort of elder brother. He and his wife 
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“T RANSCENDING the thousand writings of a 
day are those rare, enduring works which mark 
in the progress of man another step to greater 
Such works hold within their covers a vital 
force eternal as the fire in a flawless diamond. 


things. 


To people who discriminate, who seek the pure 
metal and discard the dross, the name ABINGDON 


is a guarantee of this vital force. 


Abingdon Books are sold at all good Book Shops. 


UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 
By George Preston Mains 


The author discusses ‘fundamentally and in- 
formingly some of the larger relations of the 
citizen to his government,” with due emphasis 
upon “the supreme need and imperative im- 
portance of an intelligent and loyal suffrage.” 
It is the kind of book that will improve the 
quality of American citizenship wherever it is 


read and studied, 
Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


A Political Study 
By George M. Wrong 


“A discussion of the common interests of the 
two countries with a view to a better under- 


standing.”’—Indianapolis News. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


CROSS-LOTS 
And Other Essays 
By George Clarke Peck 


This series of essays will add to the growing 
fame of their author, whose other books have 


been received with distinct favor. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


(PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE) 


THE HOME OF THE ECHOES 
By F. W. Boreham 
The Australian preacher-essayist has again 
pase, out the rich treasures of his mind and 
art in his new book. “The Home of the 


Echoes” is bone of a place among the famous 
“Books by Boreham.” 


In Press. 


CHURCH COOPERATION IN 
COMMUNITY LIFE 
By Paul L. Vogt 
The author brings forth the results of his ob- 
servations and investigations, and oh the 
way toward a better understanding of the work 
that may be expected from the various ergani- 
zations that are now operating in the rural 
community. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


MODERNISM AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
By John Alfred Faulkner 


A study of historic Christianity and its re- 
lation to modern belief. The discussion is car- 
ried on with the author’s well-known love of 
truth and frank facing of difficulties. 


Price, net, $2.75, postpaid. 
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Stop the Leaks that 
Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and the piti- 
ful part of it is we have nothing to show 
for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free book- 
let called “How We Stopped the Leaks 
That Kept Us Poor.” 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


searched for and found. Send us a list of books 
you have wanted to get for a long time. We 
will find them for you, 

Orders for new books filled on the same day 
received at a sa 

Bargains in standard sets. 

Monthly Caialogue of Latest Books—FREE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue. Dept. I, N. Y. City 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue; any field, carefully read and con- 
sidered. Published in A-1 style, if accepted. 
Copy MUST be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. Roxnpurecu Pups, 
Co., INc., Boston, Mass. Established 1898. 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 
New and Cheaper Edition of Wells’ Great Work 
“THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY” 
G. WELLS 


in one volume, containing 1231 £3! 
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Burning, smarting shaves 
—how to relieve them 


U= Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream 
—it does away with all irritation, pre- 
vents skin inflammation, 


Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream has 
a medicinal property that soothes the ten- 
derest skin, heals tiny cuts, leaves your face 
smooth and cool. No need to use a lotion. 

Get a jar from your druggist today—50c. 
If your druggist is not supplied, order di- 
rect—we will make it worth your while. 
Send us 50c today, together with the name 
and address of your druggist and we will 
mail you a 50c. jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic 
Shaving Cream, with a tourist’s shaving 
brush in nickel case, sree. 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 


Windsor, Ont. 54 Tenth St., Detroit. Mich. 
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SHARPENS VISION 


it's a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfi 

There is no other home eye treatment like 


Bon-Opto. 


BRONZE 12 e's 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Dept. 24) 556 W. 27th St., New York City 


NTED High class subscription representatives 
WA for national denominational religious 
weekly paper. Pleasant and profitable work for such as are 


especiallyqualified. Others neednot apply. Address Box CC, 
care The Independent, 311 Sixth Ave, New York City. 
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in One Evening 
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and his sons and the few people with 
whom they come in contact in their 
lonely life are simple souls, somewhat 
like the beasts in their manners and 
morals but very human in their mo- 
tives and emotions. There is a curious 
haunting rhythm about the style in 
which the tale is told. It is a book of 
which you have to read every single 
word, like poetry: Will you like it? 
Quite possibly not, but after all, what 
difference does it make? Do you “like” 
glaciers or volcanoes? 


Growth of the Soil, by Knut Hamsun, trans- 
lated by W. W. Worcester. Alfred A. Knopf. 


More Merrick Stories 


Tricotrin and Pitou, those gay ad- 
venturers of “While Paris Laughed,” 
enliven the latest volume in the Dutton 
edition of Leonard Merrick’s works 
with more of their pranks and non- 
sense. There are twenty of Mr. Mer- 
rick’s best short stories in this volume, 
collected under the title A Chair on the 
Boulevard, and all sparkling with the 
gay humor that the rest of the world 
believes to be the essence of bohemian 
Paris. 


A Chair on the Boulevard, by Leonard Mer- 
rick. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


This Government of Ours 


THe SovereicGN CritT1zEN, by An American 
(Periodical Publishers’ Service). A textbook on 
civics and American politics, designed especially 
to aid in the work of Americanization. 


Tue Unrrep States In Our Own TIMES, by 
Dr. Paul D. Haworth (Scribners). An admir- 
ably well-balanced history from the close of 
the Civil War to the present day; perfectly 
adapted to use in high schools and colleges. 


A National System or EpucatTion, by Prof. 
Walter Scott Athearn (Doran). In explanation 
and advocacy of a more systematic organization 
ef the administrative machinery of the public 
schools. 


AMERICAN Po.ice Systems, by Raymond B. 
Fosdick (Century). A really monumental study 
of the defects in the administration and en- 
forcement of justice in the United States. 
Careful, scholarly and unsensational in its 


| presentation, it nevertheless reveals startling 


facts of the backwardness of American police 
work as compared with the best European sys- 


Free TRADE, THE TARIFF AND REcIPROCITY, by 
Professor F. W. Taussig of Harvard (Macmil- 
lan), is a careful survey of the practical aspects 
of the time-worn free trade and protection con- 
troversy by perhaps the greatest expert on the 
subject in the United States. 


THE COLONIZATION OF NoRTH AMERICA, by 
Prof. Herbert Eugene Bolton and Prof. Thomas 
Maitland Marshall (Macmillan). An unusually 
comprehensive history, covering not only the 
“thirteen colonies” but also, at generous length, 
the expansion of Spain in North America. 
Covers the entire period from Columbus to the 
close of the American Revolution. 


ORGANIZED SELF-GOVERNMENT, by Edgar Daw- 
son (Holt). An unusual type of civics text. It 
gives not only the existing conditions of gov- 
ernment in state, city and nation, but boldly 
discusses possible amendments and improve- 
ments. 


History OF THE UNITED STATES, by Professor 
Charles A. Beard (Macmillan). As good a text- 


book as the schools are ever likely to have or 
need. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, by Jerome Dowd 
(Harlow Co., Oklahoma City). A collection of 
comments by foreign writers on American life 
and customs, strung together by a thread of 
discussion. 


QUICKSANDS oF YouTH, by Franklin Chase 
Hoyt (Scribners). Judge Hoyt of the Children’s 
Court in New York City relieves a «discussion 
of the work of the Children’s Court by many 
illustrative anecdotes and personal experiences 
which have “human intesest” in the highest de- 
gree. A book for two classes of readers: (1) 
students of municipal problems; (2) every- 
body else. 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, by 
William H. Bartlett; revised by Henry Camp- 
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bell Black (Crowell). Enlarged and brought 
up to date since its first appearance twenty 
years ago. The book defines civil terms, ex- 
plains the Constitution and its amendments, 
and gives in simple language the essentials of 
our Government. 


Tue LitrLe Democracy, by Ida Clyde Clarke. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) A practical text book 
on community organization as planned and 
actually practised by experts in each phase ef 
community work. 


FepERAL Power—ITs GROWTH AND NECESSITY, 
by Henry Litchfield West. (George H. Doran 
Co.) A timely study of the century-long 
growth of Federal power in the United States; 
an inquiry into its beginnings and causes; a 
justification of its necessity and a forecast of 
future developments in its political and mili- 
tary aspects. 


THE MovEMENT FOR BUDGETARY REFORM IN 
THE STATES, by William Franklin Willoughby. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) Important addition to the 
Studies in Administration of the Institute for 
Government Research. Dependable historical ahd 
explanatory material for the student and legis- 
lator. 


PopuLAR GOVERNMENT, by Prof. Arnold B. 
Hall of Wisconsin (Macmillan), is a defense 
of the principle of representative government 
and a searching tho temperate criticism of 
direct democracy as embodied in such institu- 
tions as the direct primary and the initiative, 
referendum and recall. 


PRINCIPLES. AND PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT, 
by Prof. Charles Grove Haines and Bertha M. 
Haines (Harpers), is a _ well-composed text- 
book on administrative methods and problems, 
national, state and local. 


A convenient syllabus for teachers and stu- 
dents of European history is Edward M. 
Earle’s AN OUTLINE OF MopERN History (Mac- 
millan). It is not a textbook, but a convenient 
analytical guide to any standard course of 
study in the field. 


AMERICA POLITICAL IDEAS, by Charles Ed- 
ward Merriam (Macmillan). Professor Merriam 
of Chicago contributes an interesting and schol- 
arly study of the development of new tendencies 
and ideals within American democracy. 


Ciry MANAGER IN Dayton, by C. E. Rightor 
(Macmillan Co.). In 1914 Dayton, Ohio, de- 
cided that “a city is a great business enterprize 
whose stockholders are the people” and adopted 
the commission-manager form of government. 
The experiment has attracted nation-wide at- 
tention and many cities have copied it in 
whole or in part. This book tells why Dayton 
did it, how she did it and on what she bases 
her claim to be the “best governed city in the 
United States.” 


THE BupGET AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, 
by Frederick Cleveland and Arthur Buck (Mac- 
millan). BupGeT MAKING IN A Democracy, by 
Dr. Edward Fitzpatrick (Macmillan). Two ex- 
cellent manuals of information on a very live 
topic. 


THE Limits or Socrauism, by Prof. O. Fred 
Boucke (Macmillan). An exceptionally thought- 
ful discussion of the Socialist contention that 
production would be increased under collectiv- 
ism to such a degree that prosperity would be 
universal. 


ALBANY, THE CRISIS IN GOVERNMENT, by Louis 
Waldman (Boni & Liveright). An important, 
complete and first hand narrative of the trial 
and expulsion of the Socialist members of the 
New York Assembly. 


A DEFENSE oF LIBERTY, by the Honorable Oli- 
ver Brett (Putnam), is an ingenious attack on 
Socialism; proving that Socialism is but a 
new form of the old Conservatism which exalts 
the State above the individual. A belated echo 
of Herbert Spencer. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE FuTuRE, by Frances 
Keller (Doran). A frank, clear, and remark- 
ably effective analysis of the whole question of 
immigration in its relation to present critical 
conditions in America, pointing out the dangers 
lying either in exclusion or in admission, and 
coming to some fundamental conclusions. 


Easy-Going Essays 


Essays ON MopERN DRAMATISTS, by William 
Lyon Phelps (Macmillan). Six readable and 
accomplished essays by the Yale professor on 
Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Clyde Fitch, Maeter- 
linck, and Rostand. The chief difficulty with 
them as dramatic criticism is an . occasional 
slurring away from first-hand individual reac- 
tion into conventional cant. 


THe DAME SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE, AND OTHER 
Papers, by Samuel McChord Crothers (Hough- 
to, Mifflin Co.). Essays full of a humane and 
seasoned humor, and a run of witty comment 
that is like a clean blade turning in the sun. 
Dr. Crothers can be literary on any subject 
whatever, and as usual the subjects in 
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Eight Months Course 


OCTOBER TO JUNE 


BIBLE STUDY MISSIONS 
CHILD STUDY PEDAGOGY 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Field Work 


Practical experience in lower New York 





For Young Women 
Regulars Non-Resident 


Apply at the Training School for 
Christian Workers 


(Interdenominational) 


7 GRAMERCY PARK, West, New York City 





Volunteers 











Reopens Wednesday, October 5th 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 


A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
NERAL 


GE AL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in every class. 














Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that ‘‘Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.’’ 

ERighty-sixth year begins September 28, 1921. 

For catalogue, address 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Coeducational. A College Preparatory and Finishing 
School of the highest type. Founded 1824 
Junior Pupils in separate cottages. Endowed. Adiron- 
dack elevation. All Athletics. 
CHARLES E. HaMILtTon, A.M., D.D., President. 
Cazenovia, N., 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Courses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles from 
Baltimore; Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 67 years’ 
history. Catalog. Address 


Box O, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


The Mary C. Wheeler School 
Providence, Rhode Island 
A Town and Country School. College preparatory and 
General Course. Advanced studio classes. Music. Sec- 
retarial Course. Farm home for girls 10 to 14 years. 
Miss Mary HELENA Dey, M. A., Principal. 
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. En- 
dorsed by Paderewski. mplcity and completeness. 
Lessons a marvel of simpli we 


send FREE Catal ye 


-Be a Good Dancer, 


Learn at Home in One Evening 
You'll be surprised to see how cantly en can learn 
the One-Step, Two-Step, Fox Trot altz and all 
latest dances. Our Chart Method, and easy lessons 
make dancing simple as ABC. No music necessary; 


surprise your oe a guaranteed 
FREE! 2: > Becca ery student. Wee ‘rite today for ty 4 in- 
and special low priced offer. 
NATIONAL. DANCING INSTITUTE 
20th Street Station, 


Dept. 251 
WANTED IN 
BAN 


Banks are employing hundreds of women in ever. 
pope bank t work, even up to cash ter, The work is ideal 
men’s 
Esavaby mail Catslos free, EDGARG. A 
American Schoo! of Finance 57 McLene Bidg. ey 6. 
CALIFORNIA: We can place in California and 
+ Arizona College Graduates with 
post-graduate study and seventeen months’ teaching ex- 


perience, from the East, after this date in fair quantity. 
Boynton Teachers’ Agency, Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles. 



























THE INDEPENDENT 


volume are various, personalities and letters | 
taking perhaps the largest place. 


PRESIDENTS AND Pies, by Isable Anderson 
(Houghton Mifflin). Mrs. Larz Anderson has 
had unusual opportunities of knowing Wash- 
ington, diplomatic, social and political, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, but she is quite 
incapable of sharing them tho she tries valiant- 
ly thru three hundred large pages. “The Presi- 
dent was genial and delightful, and we talked 
and capped stories about Unitarians, for both 
of us belong to that denomination, and I had 
a charming time,” is a typical description of 
a White House dinner party. 


Tue Drary oF A JOURNALIST, by Sir Henry 
Lucy (Dutton). Toby, M. P., of the staff of 
Punch, was on intimate terms with Gladstone, 
Chamberlain, Cecil Rhodes and other important 
figures of his time. His diary throws interest- 
ing sidelights on the mén and the period, but 
lacks the brilliance of style which might make 
such a book attractive to the casual reader. 


THE PockeT CHESTERFIELD (Dorrance). One 
of the usual “arrangements” of a classic, with 
too much of the original edited out, and too 
much preface and footnotes edited in; but still 
a tight little volume of gentlemanly wisdom, 
warranted to edify the idle mind, if not the soul. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE, by Clayton Hamilton 
(Henry Holt). Critical essays enlivened with 
personal reminiscences and anecdotes. They 
range over the whole field of modern drama, 
illuminating many interesting features of its 
progress. 


GreAT MEN AND GREAT Days, by Stephane 
Lauzanne (Appleton). A of personal 
sketches of French, American and British 
statesmen by a gossipy French journalist. The 
point of view is that of traditional diplomacy 
and imperialism and*the author has a special 
grudge against the idealism of President Wilson. 


Tue Bap Resutts or Goop HaBIts AND OTHER 
Lapses, by J. Edgar Park (Houghton Mifflin). 
Wholly delightful essays full of sunshine and 
laughter carelessly camouflaged under a trans- 
parent cloak of assumed cynicism. One of the 
most quotable books of the year. 


THe Works or Henry VAN Dyke (Scrib- 
ners). A new edition, sold by subscriptiop only, 
complete in twelve volumes, bound in blue and 
gold and printed on heavy paper. This col- 
lection will make an attractive addition to the 
ew Sl shelves of the discriminating lover of 

oks. 


On Sunday Afternoon 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, MAN oF Gop, by John 
Wesley Hill (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The Chan- 
cellor of Lincoln Memorial University draws in 
this book an inspiring portrait of Lincoln’s 
spiritual leadership, showing convincingly that 
his greatness sprung from the deep roots of 


his faith. 


A First Primary Book IN RELIGION, by 
Elizabeth Colson, and THE BEGINNER’S Book IN 
RELIGION, by Edna Dean Baker (Abingdon 
Press). Books designed to help parents and 
other teachers to interest the small child in 
things spiritual. Conversations, verses, stories 
— are given that will bend the twig 
arig 


VocATIONS WITHIN THE CHURCH, by Leonidas 
W. Crawford (Abingdon Press): A _ helpful 
beok on how to select one’s life work, consid- 
ered from the standpoint of Christian service. 


THE Lire AND TIMES OF JESUS, by Frederick 
C. Grant (Abingdon Press). A _ short history 
of the country in which Jesus lived and of its 
customs. Quotations from the New Testament 
together with study-topics and _ illustrations 
make it a desirable text book for Sunday 
Schools, 


Pussyroot JOHNSON, by F. A. McKenzie 
(Revell). A sympathetic account of the genial 
prophet of prohibition who gave an eye to the 
cause in England. 


THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER, by Alfred Ernest 
Garvie (Scribners). The principal of New 
College, London, a teacher of preachers, writes 
of the history of preaching, the credentials, 
qualifications and functions of the preacher 
and the preparation and production of the ser- 
mon. There is real knowledge and scholarship 
behind his writing as well as evident sincerity. 
Tho some of the book is a little obvious and 
all of it a little long, any preacher should find 
in it much helpful information and interesting 
suggestion. 


THE PULPIT AND AMERICAN LiFe, by Arthur 
S. Hoyt (Macmillan). A refutation by a pro- 
fessor in Auburn Theological Seminary of a 
current theory that the preacher is necessarily 
a being set apart from the realities and strug- 
gles of human life. The book consists largely 
of interpretations of certain great preachers’ 
contributions to social progress, and is an en- 
thusiastic and persuasive presentation of the 
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An Income 
We havejust ated 
a book for the 


of average ene 
that shows just how 
to obtain the most 
desirable form ofin- 
come on a sound, 
sane monthly pay- 
ment plan. 


‘This book tells how to become a stock- 
holder and share in the profits and divi- 
dends of U. S. Steel, American Woolen, 

Roe buck, Western Union, and such 
securities, which are the backbone of 
American finance. 


Twenty Months to Pay 
We willsend you this book free, and ex- 


E 

plain to you the new Wallace plan, pace = 
5 

: 

ui 
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rotects your. interest regardless of m: 
Ket changes. No calls for add edditional funds. 
You get dividends and any market in- 
creases from date of purchase. No spec- 
ulative or unlisted securities sold on the 
ce p This is a new and unusual 
income bui ding plan for business and 
professional men and women —for farm- 
others of 
ave 
with $10 to $15 a month. Py apm Fe Amer- 
ica’s soundest securities can be pogent at at ain 


prices. Write today for this interesting 
“How To Buy An Income.’’ It willbe oom pestpand. 


WALLACE & COMPANY 
Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
DETROIT, MICH. 





152 Congress St., W. 
fULUUUUUUAUUUU UCU. 
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WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Bristles held in vulcanized hard 
rubber. Cannot shed cyte sd 
come apart. They reach . 
water mark in brush making. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Yearsand 
Largest in the World = 





























Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, CLUB MEMBERS 


paring aan ‘ian p. 
an speeches, @utaten. “Deeet scholarly service, 
evision of manuscripts, story and books. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave. New York 


——— a 


We have 6 volumes of Voltaire’s works, 
which we are offering at the special price of 
$1 for the entire set. Here * the books you 
get for only a dollar bill: 1. Eighteen Little 
a. of 2. Toleration. 3. Pocket Theolo 

ignesnnt Philosopher. 5. How Volta e 
Evaded Persecution, 6. Victor Hugo’s Oration 
on Voltaire. A chance to learn about a great, 
witty thinker. Just ask for our ‘Voltaire Li- 
brary.’’ $1 includes carriage charges as well 
as price of 6 books. Apoce! Publishing Co., 











author’s point of view. 








437 Appeal Bldg., Girard, Kans. 

















DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, September 1, 1921. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO, 90 

















(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Saturday, 
October 1, 1921, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Thursday, September 15, 1921. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. P : 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 8S. 8S. DELANO, Treasurer 
































AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, September 1, 1921. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 76 3%) 
uarterly dividend of three percent %) on 
ae Foy - of this Company has this day 
been declared, payable Saturday, October 1, 1921, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
Thursday, September 15, 1921. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 
H, rs WICK, Secretary. 8S. S. DELANO, Treasurer 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE D 
TELEGRAPH COMPAN 
128th Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two 
Dollars and Twenty-five cents per share 
will be paid on Saturday, October 15, 1921, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Tuesday, September 20, 1921. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 16, 1921. 
DIVIDEND 103. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on September 30, 1921, to 
the stockholders of record as they appear at the 
close of business x se 6, 1921. The 

> <s will not be closed, 
en Seen JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable October Ist, 1921, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 15, 1921. Transfer books will remain 
open, Checks mailed, R. H. ISMON, 

Secretary and Treasurer, 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, September 7, 1921. 

A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 

($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of this 

Company, has been declared payable November 

lst, 1921, at the office of the General ‘Treasurer, 

to stockholders of record at the close of business 

September 30, 1921. 7 

MILTON 8S. BARGER, General Treasurer. 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first requisite and adequate and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible, Aside from government bonds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and certain than an annuity with the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMP. 
which the income guaranteed for a certain life- 
time is larger by far than wouiu be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for sav- 
ings, or invested in securities giving reasonabic 
safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 
67 would provide an annual income of $623.60 
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absolutely beyond question of doubt. The Annuity 
Department. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, New York, will give advice as to the return 








at any age, male or female. 





























How We Improved Our 
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VICTOR JONES AND KIS WIFE 












































This Booklet Is Free Send For It 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 


Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 
Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. The Story of the Week. 
3. 


Give a news talk in which you sum up and 
explain the steps that have been taken re- 
cently toward bringing about a solution of 
the Irish question. 

What is the present condition of affairs in 
Russia? What causes have led to the pres- 
ent conditions? 2 

Bring together in the form of a summary 
the four or five matters of greatest interest 
for the world in general at the present 
time. Give a brief explanation of every 
subject that you name. 

Write an editorial article for your school 
Paper, naming the subjects that should 
most interest the citizens of the United 
States at the present time, and suggesting 
what principles should guide students in 
your school in their thinking concerning 
the subjects that you name. 

Give a talk in which you explain clearly 
any cartoon in this number of The Inde- 
pendent. ; 

Write in a single well-formed sentence the 
principal thought of every one of five of 
the most important editorial articles in this 
number of The Independent. 

Point out at least three entirely different 


methods of beginning articles. Tell how 
you can apply these methods. 
Point out examples of antithesis in the 


article entitled, “‘The Three Russias.” Point 
out examples of figures of speech in the 
same article. 

Draw from this number of The Independent 
a series of propositions suitable for im- 
portant public debates. 

In articles concerning the news of the 
week find examples of the following kinds 
of sentences: loose, balanced, periodic, com- 
pound, complex, 

The New Books. 


Explain the following expressions that oc- 
cur in the various book reviews: (1) A 
curious, haunting rhythm; (2) A really 
monumental study; (3) An unusually com- 
prehensive history; (4) A careful survey; 
(5) A timely study; (6) A _ convenient 
analytical guide; (7) Two excellent man- 
uals; (8) An exceptionally thoughtful dis- 
cussion; (9) A first-hand narrative; (10) 
A frank, clear, and remarkably effective 
analysis; (11) Readable and accomplished 
essays; (12) Humane and seasoned humor; 
(13) A book of personal sketches; (14) 
The discriminating lover of books; (15) 
A sympathetic account; (16) An elemental 
man; (17) Easy-going essays. 
Select from the list of books reviewed at 
least five books that you think would be 
suitable for your school or class library. 
Write a letter to the principal of your 
school recommending the purchase of the 
books, and giving reasons for your recom- 
mendations. 
Tarred and Feathered. 
Write a serious composition in which you 
explain why lynch law is fundamentally 
opposed to the spirit of true Americanism. 
Why does Mr. Hamilton Holt believe that 
the two articles “should be read and pon- 
dered by all Americans who have the honor 
of their country at heart’? 
Archdeacon Irwin’s article is a clear per- 
sonal narrative. Write an equally clear ac- 
count of any event in which you took an 
active part. 
Write an emphatic editorial article in which 
you incorporate, in the third person, the 
most important points presented by Bishop 
ann. 


» The German-American Irreconcilables. 


Sum up in a single paragraph the princi- 
pal thought presented in the article. 
What is the significance of the last para- 
graph? What is the importance of the 
closing paragraph of any composition? 
Someone has said that “a writer should 
write his last words first.”” What does the 
saying mean? 

Write an editorial article in which you 
show how any person living in the United 
States, whatever his birthplace or his de- 
scent, can conquer “hyphenism” and be- 
come a good “American.” 

Write a composition founded on contrast. 
In the first part of your composition show 
what conditions in the United States tend 
to preserve or to increase “hyphenism” ; 
in the second part show what conditions 
tend to decrease “‘hyphenism.” 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, Ph. D., 
Former Principal of the High School 
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Conditions — Our 
Separate ce. Peace of Berlin. The 
League in Session. The Three Russias. 
ee Refusal. German Republic in 
eril. 
In a series of class exercises, make charts 
or outlines of: first, the causes and condi- 
tions under which the various nations en- 
tered the World War; d, the i 
and political changes which took place in 
the various countries during the war; third, 
the economic, territorial and _ political 
changes provided for in the various treaties 
of peace; fourth, problems still to be settled 
by international negotiation. 
Quote sentences from the various editorials 
and news items referred to above which 
indicate the probability of further changes: 
(a) in the international relations of Russia, 
(b) the international relations of Germany, 
(c) the internal organization of Russia, 
Great Britain and Germany. 
In what sense will the Disarmament Con- 
ference be the third stage in President 
Harding’s peace program. What will be the 
chief subjects discussed at this Conference? 
How far does the Treaty of Berlin accept 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles? 
Mention at least two things provided for in 
the Treaty of Versailles which the Treaty 
of Berlin definitely rejects. 
Can the League of Nations become a suc- 
cessful permanent organization if the 
United States refuses to join? 
What are the grounds for Dr. Slosson’s 
declaration: “It is not too much to say that 
the fate of the whole world was bound up 
in Russia’s momentous choice’? 
“Suppose ... Russia had remained 
to the cause of the Allies ... What would 
have happened?” How does Dr. Slosson 
answer this question? Do you agree with 
all his answers? 





loyal 


- Paying for the War—War Liquidations. 


As Idle as a Painted Ship. 

According to Dr. Williams, why is it use- 
less to hope for considerable reductions in 
our taxes for the next few years? 

What are Dr. Williams’ arguments in favor 
of a high protective tariff? Do you agree 
with him? 

What especially grave war extravagances 
ye | been uncovered by investigation thus 
ar? 

Do you regard our national investment in 
sea-going merchant ships as worth while? 
James Bryce, Historian and Diplomat 
—Wisdom of Viscount Bryce. 

What are the chief chapter headings in 
Bryce’s ‘Modern Democracies’? In what 
respect is this book similar in purpose to 
the “American Commonwealth”? In what 
respect different? 

What important political positions has 
Viscount Bryce held in his life? 

“It is the wisdom of Viscount Bryce... 
that is impressive.” What evidences of this 
wisdom are discussed in this editorial? 
Hyphenated Americans, Good and Bad 
—" German-American Irreconcila- 
bles. 

Draw up a list ofthe contributions which 
the German-Americans have made to Amer- 
ican civilization. Compare these with con- 
tributions of other European stocks which 
have settled in this country. 

What is the author’s purpose in writing 
this article? 

What remedies for the evil are suggested? 
What remedies would you suggest? 


. Capital and Labor in Conflict—The War 


in West Virginia. . 
What is the basic cause of the trouble in 
the West Virginia coal fields which has 
been “smouldering for several years”? 
Can you mention any other industries in 
which similar trouble is “smouldering” at 
the present time? 

What do you think of the statement sent 
by John L. Lewis to the Governor of West 
Virginia? 

Is there any way that trouble such as 
exists in West Virginia can be settled ami- 
cably ? 


. A Civic Library—This Government of 


Ours. 

If you were asked to select ten books from 
the list of titles given in this article which 
ten would you select? Five? 

Mention five other books on government 
which you would add to the library. Which 
of these do you know best? 
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